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The  unique  method  of  arbitration  provided  under  the  Co-operative  Plan  has  been  thus  far  unrequired. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Co-operative  Plan  of  P)18,  the  president  of  the  Co-operative  Welfare 
Association,  who  also  acts  as  chairman  of  the  Co-operative  Council,  is  elected  from  the  membership  of  the 
association  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  combined  emploj^e  membership  of  the  several  Department 
Committees. 

The  combined  membership  of  the  Department  Committees  (employe  side)  today  elected  W.  R.  Smith, 
cable  splicer,  Electrical  Department,  as  president  for  the  year  1920. 

^V.  R.  Smith,  the  newly  elected  ])resident  of  the  Co-operative  Welfare  Association,  in  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him,  said  in  i)art : I hope  I will  have  the  support  both  of  the  employes 
and  employers  for  the  coming  year.  I think  if  we  work  hard  and  smile,  as  President  Mitten  says,  we  will 
have  one  of  the  most  successful  years.  I only  hoi)e  you  gentlemen  will  supi^ort  me  in  every  shape,  fonn  and 
manner  that  you  can,  and  if  hard  W(jrk  and  faithful  service  will  help  I can  do  that.  1 wish  you  all  a prosperous 
and  happy  New  Year,  l)oth  for  the  men  and  for  the  comi^any.  I thank  you. 

An  Auditing  Committee  was  elected,  consisting  of  Fred  Slook,  conductor,  Elmer  Hackett,  overhauler, 
Thomas  Shaw,  yardman,  James  llockin,  sub-station  operator,  and  Ceorge  W.  Fugitt,  claims  adjuster,  to 
certify  the  l)ooks  and  accounts  of  the  association. 

The  resignations  of  II.  C.  Tulley  as  secretary-treasurer  and  M.  R.  Kline  as  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
were  regretfully  accepted,  and  the  apiroinlments  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Mitten  as  secretary-treasurer  and  Id.  A.  Nece 
as  assistant  secretary-treasurer  were  announced. 

President  Jackel  then  addressed  the  retiring  secretary,  H.  G.  Tulley,  as  follows:  On  behalf  of  every 
member  of  our  association,  ]jermit  me  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  efforts  which 
you  have  put  forth  in  bringing  us  ck.)ser  t(.>gether,  in  building  up  this  Sj)irit  of  co-operation  and  in  being  our 
friend  in  general.  From  the  very  moment  that  you  came  with  the  Pliiladelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
in  the  Transportation  Department,  you  have  been  one  of  us.  You  have  l.)een  one  of  our  friends.  You  have 
endeared  yourself  to  us.  We  looked  to  you  for  counsel.  Even  after  your  elevation  to  the  vice-presidency, 
vou  didn’t  forget  us.  You  came  to  us,  counseled  us,  and  showed  in  every  turn  of  the  road  the  right  way  to  go. 
We  all  cherish  those  memories.  We  are  very  sorry  to  see  you  go.  We  realize  you  are  called  upon  to  assume 
more  im]jortant  duties,  and  I assure  you  that  the  foundation  you  have  helped  to  build  will  endure.  The 
work  is  not  finished,  Init  uiion  that  foundation  the  structure  of  co-operation  is  being  built,  of  which  you,  and 
every  one  that  may  have  a part  in  its  Iiuilding,  may  well  be  proud.  As  you  go  away  from  us,  words  fail  me 
to  ex]3ress  what  is  in  my  heart.  We  do  wish  you  success,  which  is  certainly  due  you  in  your  new  work — good 
luck  and  jirosperity  in  your  nenv  work. 

Mr.  Tulley  replied : 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  hear  such  complimentary  remarks  as  President  Jackel  has  spoken  this  morning. 
No  greater  reward  exists  than  to  have  earned  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  those  with  whom  one  has  been 
associated.  I have  much  for  which  to  thank  you  men,  for  it  is  largely  due  to  your  splendid  co-operation  that 
I have  Ijcen  able  to  carry  out  successfully  the  work  assigned  me  by  President  Mitten. 

I have  loved  this  work  and  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I am  resigning  the  position  of  secretary 
to  your  CDinmittces.  This  is  the  last  meeting  at  which  I shall  act  in  that  capacity.  Today  I am  turning  this 
work  over  to  Dr.  Mitten  who  has  l ieen  acting  for  me  for  the  jiast  several  months.  He  has  given  up  the  practice 
of  medicine,  a profession  in  which  he  was  a top-notcher,  to  become  assoeiated  with  President  Ivlitten  in  this 
great  work,  and  is  gaining  in  a practieal  way  that  experience  necessary  to  cpialify  him  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father. 

lie  will  serve  as  your  secretary  without  pay  from  the  association  and  will  devote  whatever  time  may 
be  necessary  to  this  work,  d'he  greater  ]3art  of  the  time  he  will  be  assisting  President  Mitten,  who  will  pay 
his  salary,  and  I can  assure  you  that  he  will  earn  his  pay  whatever  it  be.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Chief  commences  his  day’s  work  as  a rule  before  4 a.  m.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  management 
stands  head  and  shoulders  al)ove  any  other,  when  we  all  have  siich  an  example  to  follow?  I know  that  you 
will  give  your  new  secretary  the  same  co-operation  and  ungrudging  sui^port  that  you  have  given  me. 

I have  now  an  o])pnrtunity  to  take  on  greater  responsibilities,  which  I am  accepting  with  a great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  We  cannot  staml  still,  we  either  advance  or  slip  back,  and  I want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  a few  words  on  this  matter  to  you  men  with  whom  I have  been  associated  for  so 
long.  We  all  want  to  improve  our  ])ositions  and  fit  ourselves  for  advancement.  If  we  are  to  succeed, 
we  must  train  ourselves  to  bear  responsibility,  to  depend  less  and  less  upon  our  superiors  to  direct  our  every 
action.  T oo  much  sujDervision  kills  initiative  and  deadens  the  sense  of  high  personal  responsibility.  Our  course 
must  be  directed  to  a certain  extent,  but  a man  never  really  finds  himself  until  he  encounters  responsibility, 
and  so  I say  to  you,  do  not  shirk  responsibility. 
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w e are  apt  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  particular  work  to  which  we  are  assigned,  but  every 
man  is  a cog  in  this  great  transportation  machine  and  his  work  is  important,  so  if  you  are  anxious  to  advance, 
make  up  your  mind  to  perform  your  particular  part  a little  better  than  anyone  else.  Take  upon  your  own 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  doing  every  duty  properly  without  depending  upon  supervision,  and  thus  fit 
yourself  to  take  on  greater  responsibilities. 

I have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  this  Co-operative  Plan,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  emploves  will  have 
more  and  more  to  say  in  the  management  of  the  business ; but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  a share  in 
the  management  carries  with  it  a share  in  the  responsibilities  now  shouldered  entirely  by  the  management. 
The  men  must  share  with  the  management  the  responsibility  for  efficient  management  and  the  providing  of 
good  service.  And  when  the  employes  have  been  educated  to  this  point,  a generous  share  in  the  manage- 
ment and  participation  in  the  results  will  be  possible. 

Let  me  thank  you  all  for  vour  help  and  co-opercition  and  for  vour  manv  eAudenccs  of  kindly  feeling. 
It  is  my  hope  that  I may  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you  again  very  often. 

George  I.  Zellers,  employe  committeeman.  Transportation  Department,  representing  the  conductors 
and  motormen  at  Ridge  Depot,  then  presented  to  hlr.  Tulley  a set  of  resolutions  signed  by  each  of  the  30 
employe  committeemen  of  the  Transportation  Department,  and  said  in  substance;  hir.  Tulley,  this  day  to 
me,  as  spokesman  for  the  Transportation  Committee,  fills  me  with  regret  as  I think  that  we  are  coming  to 
the  parting  of  the  way.  To  us  in  the  Transportation  Department  you  have  been  closely  attached.  I can 
look  back  to  your  entrance  to  Philadelphia  in  1911,  when  you  came  with  Mr.  Mitten,  and  both  of  you  were 
strangers  to  us.  AVe,  as  employes,  had  been  working  under  the  old  management  in  an  unsatisfactory  way. 
Conditions  were  in  a turmoil;  the  employes  got  nothing;  and  it  was  a Gcd-send  to  the  employes  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Company  the  day  that  Mr.  Mitten  and  yourself  trod  foot  in  this  city.  AA"e  didn’t  at  the  time  place 
confidence  in  you  and  Mr.  Mitten,  because  we  had  been  hoodwinked  in  maii}^  things  prior  thereto,  and  we 
were  a little  bit  like  the  fellow  from  Missouri.  But  we  went  along  under  the  turmoil  of  four  hostile  groups  of 
the  men.  Many  times  the  waters  were  rough,  but  through  your  good  thought  and  through  yorir  kind  speaking, 
you  smoothed  them  out,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  our  families.  AA^e  now  look  upon  you,  not  entirely  as  an 
official  of  the  company,  but  more  as  a big  brother.  You  have  done  many  things  for  the  men  on  this  system 
that  many  do  not  know  of;  but  I have  been  closely  allied  in  the  welfare  work  and  know  some  of  the  things 
you  have  done.  It  is  wdth  regret  we  realize  that  we  will  no  longer  have  your  guiding  hand  and  lovable  voice. 
AA"e  realize  that  your  going  is  Buffalo’s  gain,  and  Philadelphia’s  loss,  and  to  show  you  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  from  the  heart,  we  present  these  resolutions,  signed  by  every  employe  member  of  the  Transportation 
Department  Committee,  to  show  the  world,  or  to  whomever  3^11  want  to  show  them,  that  we  are  back  of 
you  100%,  and  at  any  time  that  you  desire  the  real  ammunition  of  co-operation  from  the  emplo3^es  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Company,  think  of  Philadelphia  and  you  will  get  it.  On  behalf  of  the  Transportation 
Committeemen,  I present  3mu  with  these  resolutions,  showing  3mu  our  true  spirit,  and  as  a further  token  we 
present  you  with  this  umbrella,  just  to  have  3^11  think  of  us  in  wet  weather  as  well  as  in  the  sunshine.  God 
bless  you — success  to  3mu  and  3mur  famil3n 

Mr.  Zellers  also  presented  to  the  retiring  assistant  secretar3r,  hi.  R.  Kline,  an  umbrella  and  a similar 
set  of  resolutions,  and  reviewed  the  splendid  work  Mr.  Kline  had  done,  both  with  the  old  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation and  with  the  new  Co-operative  AAYlfare  Association,  hir.  Zellers  assured  Mr.  Kline  that  he  could 
take  the  endorsement  to  Buffalo  to  show  that  the  men  of  Philadelphia  appreciated  his  honest,  fair  and 
square  dealing. 

Mr.  Tulley  was  presented  with  a set  of  resolutions  signed  b3"  each  of  the  391  men  at  Jackson  Depot, 
thanking  him  for  all  that  he  had  done  and  assuring  him  of  their  regard  and  appreciation. 

The  emp]o3re  members  of  the  Electrical  Department  Committee  presented  two  loving  cups,  one 
inscribed  to  hlr.  Tulle3"  and  one  to  Mr.  Kline,  and  the  emplo3'’e  side  of  the  General  Offices  Committee 
presented  each  of  them  wfith  an  umbrella. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  hlr.  Tulle3^  and  hlr.  Kline  were  elected  honorar3"  members 
of  the  Co-operative  AA'elfare  iAssociation. 

Mr.  Zellers,  referring  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Mitten  as  successor  to  Mr.  Tulle3^  in  the  office 
of  secretar3o  and  of  H.  A.  Nece  as  successor  to  Mr.  Kline  in  the  office  of  assistant  secretar3p  said  in  part; 
President  hlitten  has  selected  in  Dr.  hlitten  a chip  off  the  old  block  to  step  into  Mr.  Tulley’s  shoes,  and  has 
assigned  Mr.  Nece  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Kline.  I am  going  to  ask  every  member  of  the  employe  side,  as 
well  as  my  good  friends  on  the  emplo3"er  side,  to  get  back  of  Dr.  Mitten  and  help  him  to  make  this  next  3^ear 
a rousing  success  in  the  undertaking.  I assure  3"ou  he  is  what  I call  a regular  fellow — a fellow  who  is  in  for 
anything  that  is  good.  I also  want  3mu  men  to  "feel  that  our  friend  Nece  will  conduct  the  office  in  a straight 
and  upright  wav.  The  office  door  will  be  open  to  ever3''  man.  I hope  3mu  will  tell  3mur  fellow  workers  we 
have  two  good  fellows  who  will  continue  the  good  work  in  our  behalf. 

Dr.  Mitten,  when  called  upon  for  a speech,  replied;  This  party  belongs  to  Mr.  Tulle3^  and  Mr.  Kline. 
Mr.  Nece  and  I have  done  nothing  3"et.  Perhaps  our  party  will  come  another  3^ear. 

Communitv  singing  was  then  rehearsed  and  a box  luncheon  was  served.  The  entire  assembh^  then 
proceeded  to  the  Bellevue-Stratford  for  the  afternoon  session. 
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FOLLOWING  THE  MORNING  SESSION.  BOX  LUNCHEON  WAS  SERVED 


MIDWINTER  MEETING 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1919 
AFTERNOON  SESSION 
CLOVER  ROOM,  BELLEVUE-STRATFORD— 2 P.  M. 


SPEAKERS 


Hon.  William  C.  Sproul,  Governor, 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  AIoore,  Mayor-elect, 

City  of  Philadelphia 

Hon.  William  D.  B.  Ainey,  Chairman, 

Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission 

Hon.  Samuel  'M.  Clement,  Jr.,  Commissioner, 

Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission 

Dr.  John  P.  Garber,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
City  of  Philadelphia 


T.  E.  ]\IiTTEN,  President, 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 

Miss  Safety  First  (Laura  M.  Roadifer.), 

In  Charge  of  Safety  Bureau, 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 

George  W.  Jackel,  President, 

Co-operative  Welfare  Association 

W.  R.  Smith,  President-Elect, 

Co-operative  Welfare  Association 


F.  W.  Johnson,  Presiding 


RESPONSES— EMPLOYE  SIDE 

Sylvester  H.  Stout,  Ch.lirman,  General  Committee 


John  Lumbery,  Chairman, 

Tr.LNSPORTATION  DEPARTilENT  COMMITTEE 


Harry  Markle,  Chairman, 

Electrical  Depart.ment  Coimmittee 


Herman  Yanz,  Chairman, 

Rolling  Stock  & Buildings  Department  Thojias  J.  Turney,  Chair.man, 
Committee  Way  Department  Committee 


There  were  present  the  combined  membership  of  all  Branch,  Department,  and  General  Committees, 
consisting  of  122  Committeemen  elected  by  Employes  and  122  Committeemen  appointed  by  Employer, 
together  with  invited  guests,  representing  City  and  State  government,  financial,  business,  educational , 
civic  and  newspaper  interests. 
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1(119  CONVENTION  OF  AUL  BRANCH  COMMITTEEMEN  AFTERNOON  EESSION  WITH  PISTINGUISHEP  GUESTS CLOVER  ROOM— BELLEVUE-STRATFORP 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


SUBSTANCE  OF  MINUTES 


The  afternoon  session  opened  with  community  singing  led  by  Marshall  Bartholomew. 

Superintendent  of  Transportation,  F.  W.  Johnson,  presided,  and  appropriately  introduced  the  several 
speakers,  of  whose  remarks  the  following  is  the  substance: 

MISS  SAFETY  FIRST  (Laura  M.  Roadifer) : The  Safety  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  of  which  I am  in  charge,  was  formed  in  1914  to  overcome  the  alarming  number  of  deaths  to 
children  of  school  age  from  accidents  caused  by  street  cars. 

The  results  for  the  4-year  period,  1915  to  1918  inclusive,  far  bettered  our  expectations.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  killed  by  street  cars  was  reduced  from  105  to  74,  a decrease  of  31  for  the 
second  4-year  period  of  this  management. 

You  committeemen  are  all  familiar  with  the  safety  educational  methods  we  initiated  and  now  employ 
with  the  school  children — story  telling,  motion  pictures,  picture  blotters  and  story  booklets,  which  do 
much  to  keep  the  inquiring  minds  of  the  children  in  a state  of  great  expectation. 

We  have  gradually  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which  we  work  and 
have  secured  great  co-operation,  both  from  public  and  parochial  schools.  Dr.  Garber,  Father  Flood  and  the 
principals  of  the  various  schools  have  energetically  aided  our  endeavors.  We  have  now  a working  arrange- 
ment with  220  schools  and  thus  come  into  direct  contact  with  more  than  200,000  children. 

AVe  have  established  Safety  Patrols  in  all  of  the  most  dangerously  located  schools.  By  means  of  these 
Safety  Patrols,  the  older  school  children  are  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  the  younger  ones,  and  I want  to 
say  here  that  the  members  of  our  Safety  Patrols  deserve  great  praise  and  have  proved  most  worthy  of  our 
confidence.  The  work  of  these  combined  agencies  is  constantly  growing  more  effective.  The  co-operation 
of  the  motormen  and  conductors  and  the  greater  care  exercised  by  them  are  evidenced  daily. 

Dangers  of  the  street  so  increased  during  war-time  activities  and  because  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
automobile  traffic,  as  to  have  resulted,  during  1919,  in  a death  rate  to  children  under  16  years  killed  by  street 
traffic,  of  about  12  per  month,  of  which  less  than  one  third  were  caused  by  street  cars.  Only  four  children  of 
school  age  have  been  killed  by  our  cars  this  year,  and,  by  investigation,  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  these  four 
had  ever  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  our  safety  educational  work. 

We  of  the  Safety  Bureau  have  been  much  troubled,  however,  in  our  efforts  to  find  a way  to  reach  and 
save  the  children  of  more  tender  age;  I mean  those  too  young  to  go  to  school,  but  who  are  allowed  to 
play  in  the  streets,  and  so  meet  death  through  being  run  over  by  automobiles  or  street  cars. 

The  records  of  the  city  show  that  during  the  past  eleven  months,  63  children  under  the  age  of  6 years 
have  been  killed  in  the  streets,  and  it  is  to  help  prevent  this  terrible  loss  of  infant  life  that  I now  appeal  to 
you,  and  ask  that  you  explain  to  the  motormen  and  conductors  how  they  may  best  aid  us  in  saving  these 
babies. 


WE  WANT  THE  MOTORMEN  AND  CONDUCTORS  TO  SEND  US  WORD  AND  TELL  US  WHEREVER  THEY  FIND 
THAT  LITTLE  TOTS  OF  CHILDREN  ARE  BEING  ALLOWED  TO  PLAY  IN  DANGEROUS  PLACES,  PARTICULARLY  IN 
THE  PATHS  OF  THE  STREET  CARS. 

President  Mitten  has  promised  to  provide  a method  of  suggestion  card  by  which  this  can  be  done, 
and  so  when  I get  a card  telling  me  of  a dangerous  place,  I can  then  go  to  the  mothers  of  the  children  and 
tell  them  wffiat  they  ought  to  do  to  prevent  an  accident,  instead  of  what  they  might  have  done,  after  it  is 
too  late.  You  know  we  are  doing  a lot  of  this  kind  of  work  all  the  time.  Many  of  you  will  remember  when 
certain  streets  were  shut  off  as  playgrounds  for  the  children,  and  the  amusements  we  provided  to  interest 
them,  two  or  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Tustin,  the  new  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  was  at  that  time  con- 
nected with  the  Board  of  Recreation  and  was  very  helpful  in  securing  safe  places  for  the  children  to 
play.  I am,  therefore,  quite  sure  that  we  may  rely  upon  his  help  in  his  new  position,  and  am  glad  to  say 
that  I have  President  hlitten’s  permission  to  appeal  directly  to  Mayor-elect  Moore  and  Director  Tustin  for 
assistance  in  this  work. 

I will  now  show  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  some  pictures  of  our  Safety  Patrol  work  in  operation, 
with  the  children  of  school  age  among  whom  the  Safety  Patrols  have  been  so  effective.  I will  then  give 
you  a glimpse  of  some  of  the  babies  for  whose  lives  I am  making  this  appeal. 
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BOYS’  SAFETY  PATROL  ON  GUARD 


the  new  way  -31  CHILDREN’S  LIVES  SAVED 


GEO.  W.  JACKEL,  President,  Co-operative  Welfare  Association : In  attempting  to  give  voice  to 
my  feelings  at  this  time  I find  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  the  desire  to  express  to  this  body  of  Co-operative 
Committeemen,  to  those  on  the  employes’  side  of  the  table,  as  well  as  to  the  company’s  representatives,  my 
sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulations  for  the  work  they  have  accomplished. 

You  already  know  that  this  great  Philadelphia  Plan  of  Co-operation,  in  which  men  and  management 
are  laboring  together  to  increase  production — to  increase  wages — and  to  create  a better  understanding  between 
employe  and  employer,  as  well  as  a better  understanding  between  all  of  us  and  the  car  rider — has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country,  and  is  even  being  watched  by  progressive  thinkers  in  foreign  lands. 
Philadelphia  is  today  the  only  large  city  where  street  car  fares  have  not  been  increased ; and  President  Mitten 
has  declared  the  answer  is — honest  dealing — efficient  management — effective  workers.  The  management  has 
set  the  pace,  and  you  Co-operative  Committeemen,  representing  the  army  of  ten  thousand  P.  R.  T.  employes, 
by  your  great  accomplishment,  have  made  and  are  making  real  history. 

I must  confess  to  a feeling  of  pride  that  so  much  has  been  done  during  my  tenn  of  off  ce  as  your  president. 
Let  me  very  briefly  recall  the  facts  to  your  minds. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  first  annual  j^icnic  in  September,  at  Willow  Grove  Park,  I had  the  intense  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  membership  in  the  Co-operative  YAlfare  Association  included  Ijetter  than  99% — 
99.51% — of  the  eligible  employes  in  the  company’s  service.  In  recognition  of  that  splendid  record,  the 
association  will  start  the  new  year  with  a contribution  from  the  company  of  S2(l, ()()()  each  month,  double  the 
amount  previously  received  from  the  company,  so  that  the  association  is  in  a condition  to  consider  broadening 
the  scope  of  its  benefits  to  its  members. 

Let  me  review  very  briefly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Co-operative  Welfare  Association.  During 
its  first  15  months,  ended  November  50,  1919,  the  total  recei]As  from  members’  dues  were  $122,230.00;  pro- 
ceeds from  the  annual  picnic  $17,283.27 ; P.  R.  T.  contrilnited  $10,000  (jer  month  = $150,000.00;  cash  forward 
and  miscellaneous  receipts  $8,774.76;  total  $298,288.03.  The  total  disbursements  were  $271,302.86,  leaving 
a balance  on  hand  as  of  December  1,  1919,  of  $26,985.17.  In  other  words,  we  have  overcome  the  great 
hanrlicajD  occasioned  by  the  “flu”  epidemic  of  last  year,  have  met  all  of  our  oliligations,  and  have  a fine  reserve 
in  the  treasury. 

During  this  period  we  have  paid  $1,000  life  insurance  to  the  beneficiaries  of  174  employes — a total  of 
$174,000.00  in  death  Ijenefits.  We  have  ])aid  1,517  sick  Ijenefits,  totaling  $69,963.00.  97  of  our  fellow 

employes,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  retirement,  are  being  carried  on  our  pension  rolls,  the  total  pensions 
now  ]jaid  amounting  to  $46,560.00  per  year. 

You  may  well  be  proud  of  this  record,  and  I am  proud  of  it;  fur  that  money  paid  represents  the  relief 
from  suffering  to  the  families  and  deijcndents  of  our  meml  iership,  when  otherwise  great  privation  and  actual 
want  might  have  l:)ecn  their  lot. 

I have  l)een  asked  why  I refused  to  Ijccome  a candidate  fur  re-clection  as  president  of  your  association. 
I want  to  tell  you  frankly  just  why.  In  September  last  you  honored  me  l:)y  electing  me  president  of  the  Saving 
Fund,  and  I am  possessed  with  the  thought  that  I want  to  devote  all  of  my  energy  and  effort  to  that  one  thing. 
It  is  the  desire  of  my  heart  to  be  able  to  announce  at  our  next  picnic  that  80%  of  our  members  have 
become  possessors  of  saving  accounts  in  this  Fund,  and  I sec  as  a very  ])otential  possibility,  and  have  so  ex- 
pressed myself  to  President  Aditten,  that  the  accumulated  annual  savings  of  our  members  should  then  reach 
a total  of  $1 ,()()(),()()().  If  that  is  accomplished,  we  will  have  done  something  far  beyond  anything  of  this  kind 
that  has  ever  ])een  done  iti  the  industrial  world.  The  orders  uijon  the  treasurer  for  saving  accounts  have 
already  ])assed  the  mark  of  $600, OOO  per  year,  and  over  60%  of  our  memljers  are  depositors. 

And  now.  Airs,  and  Mr.  vStotesl)ury,  pennit  me,  on  behalf  of  every  memljer  of  our  association,  to  express 
to  you  our  api)reciation  and  gratitude  for  the  graciousness  with  which  you  have  heartened  and  encouraged  our 
efforts  along  the  way.  The  beautiful  Stotesbury  cu|)S  awarded  by  you  at  the  time  of  our  annual  picnic  to  the 
two  departments  first  securing  100%  membership  are  treasured'  in  token  of  your  interest  and  the  inspira- 
tion you  have  l)rought  to  us.  Your  recent  gift  of  a I)eautiful  i)iano  for  the  AVelfare  assembly  room  at  Luzerne 
is  an  evidence  of  your  continued  interest  which  is  a])preciatcd  by  our  entire  memljership. 

And  to  you.  President  Alitten,  I can  but  say  as  1 said  at  the  get-together  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  picnic. 
Your  dealings  liave  l)een  fair.  We  believe  in  you,  and  all  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  lead  and  we  will  follow. 

PRESIDENT  AIITTEN:  It  is  good  to  see  you  all  again.  It  is  something  over  four  months  since 
we  met  together  at  the  annual  ])icnic.  I asked  you  then  to  do  some  things,  and  you  have  surely  done  them. 
If  you  remember.  President  jackel  took  on  the  job  of  increasing  the  individual  savings  of  the  employes,  and 
then  he  set  the  mark  of  8, ()()()  savers  out  of  1 (),()()()  employes.  In  a little  over  ten  weeks,  since  the  Saving 
Fund  was  started,  saving  accounts  have  been  opened  l:)y  two-thirds  of  the  10, ()()()  men,  or  10,000  families, 
because  the  families  have  to  help  do  the  saving.  Fie  has  two-thirds  of  the  men  saving  an  average  of  $10.00 
a month  each.  This  is  the  sort  of  work  that  makes  for  Ijetter  citizenship,  and  gives  the  kibosh  to  the 
I.  AV.  AV. 

Pefore  I start  to  talk  to  vou  aI)out  what  you  have  done,  I must  refer  to  the  work  of  Aliss  Safety 
First.  Do  you  realize  just  what  she  has  done?  31  less  children  killed  in  the  first  four  years  of  her 
work!  And  by  natural  progression  there  would  have  been  an  increase  in  fatalities  instead  of  a decrease, 
because  wc  were  running  more  cars,  the  streets  were  more  crowded,  and  yet  the  number  has  been  reduced 
from  105  children  killed  by  the  street  cars  to  74.  During  the  past  eleven  months,  when  the  whole 
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world  has  been  pre-occupied  and  war  crazy,  Miss  Safety  First  has  cut  the  record  down  to  four  children  of 
school  age,  and  none  of  those  had  come  under  her  tuition. 

With  the  co-operation  of  Mayor  hloore  and  the  City  Administration,  plans  will  be  advanced  for 
securing  more  play-grounds  and  play-streets,  so  that  the  little  tots  can  be  kept  off  the  streets  and  out  of 
harm’s  way. 

The  system  of  suggestion  cards,  which  kliss  Safety  First  wants,  has  been  arranged,  effective  the 
first  of  the  year,  to  afford  a direct  means  of  communication  by  which  every  worker  can  offer  suggestions 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  greater  efficiency  of  the  service  through  the  removal  of  wasted  effort. 
By  this  means  the  company  will  benefit  from  the  ideas  of  the  men  who  actually  perform  the  work,  and 
the  way  will  also  be  opened  whereby  the  brightest  minds  in  all  departments  will  be  brought  directly  to  the 
attention  of  the  management. 

A particular  use  that  will  be  made  of  these  cards  is  that  the  motormen  and  conductors  can  use  them, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  drop  a note  to  Miss  Safety  First,  and  tell  her  where  the  dangers  to  little  children 
exist.  The  rest  of  it  will  be  up  to  her,  and  she  will  take  care  of  it,  I am  quite  sure. 

The  work  that  she  has  done  in  the  public  schools  has  been  wonderful.  She  even  had  to  convert  many 
of  the  school  principals,  w'ho,  at  the  outset,  looked  askance  at  her  efforts.  You  know,  all  of  you,  that  she 
has  won  this  organization  and  that  she  gets  what  she  goes  after.  God  speed  her  that  she  may  make  as  great 
a success  in  saving  the  babies  as  she  has  with  the  half  grown  ups. 

President  Jackel,  wTo  has  refused  re-nomination,  has  made  a very  wonderful  record.  Shortly  before 
our  first  annual  picnic  last  September,  which  was  such  a great  success,  I said  to  him  that  if  he  would, 
with  his  aides,  the  Co-operative  Committeemen,  increase  the  membership,  which  was  then  about  80%  of 
all  of  the  employes,  to  95%,  or  better,  the  company — which  was  then  giving  dollar  for  dc/llar  into  the  fund, 
the  men’s  contributions  at  the  rate  of  a dollar  a month  representing  $10,000,  and  the  company’s  contri- 
bution being  a like  amount,  $10,000 — the  company  would  for  this  coming  year,  beginning  January,  1920, 
give  two  dollars  to  the  men’s  one,  or  $20,000  a month.  They  rang  in  at  99.51%  of  the  total  eligibles. 
Having  done  this,  some  of  the  departments  made  100%,  that  being  for  the  purpose  of  winning  a first 
and  second  prize  cup  given  by  Mr.  and  Airs.  Stotesbury.  Really  those  prizes  only  went  to  the  two 
departments  that  got  them  because  they  got  the  100%  first.  There  were  other  departments  who  quite 
deserved  the  prize,  but  we  could  not  have  much  more  than  a first  and  second,  unless  we  had  a prize 
for  everybody,  which  perhaps  would  have  taken  away  some  of  the  charm. 

I said  to  you  at  the  picnic  that  the  idea  of  the  men  participating  in  the  management  was  idle  until 
they  had  shown  their  ability  to  manage  their  own  home  affairs,  and  that  the  man  who  had  a saving 
account  felt  very  different  from  the  man  who  at  payday  owed  two  dollars  arotind  the  corner.  We  are 
rapidly  getting  to  the  place  where  we  will  all  have  saving  accounts.  The  management  of  your  home 
affairs  and  that  of  a railway  are  very  much  alike.  The  budget  of  a railway  is  but  little  different  from  the 
budget  of  your  home.  The  railway  has  an  income.  It  must  make  a budget  of  its  expenditures.  A wise 
budget  means  good  management.  The  amount  remaining  after  paying  expenses  represents  net  income  or 
savings.  I want  now  to  urge  upon  the  incoming  president,  Air.  Smith,  who  takes  Air.  Jackel’s  place,  that 
he  work  on  the  line  of  a budget  in  the  home. 

Group  life  insurance,  giving  to  each  wife  or  family  the  personal  possession  of  a $1,000  certificate,  was 
instituted,  not  only  to  protect  against  disaster,  but  to  encourage  that  stability  and  confidence  born  of  possession. 
The  Saving  Fund  carries  us  to  real  ownership,  and  with  the  8,000  participants  possible  by  President  Jackel’s 
estimate,  with  $1,000,000  a year  going  to  swell  the  personal  savings  of  the  men,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to 
a realization  of  property  values,  and  that  degree  of  responsibility  for  “carrying  through”  which  must 
be  a part  of  any  man’s  make-up  before  he  can  be  considered  fit  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  management. 

The  employes  of  the  P.  R.  T.  are  evidently  not  as  extravagant  as  other  workmen.  Speaking 
seriously,  extravagance  in  America,  even  in  our  own  town  here,  is  beyond  belief — it  is  ridiculous — 
and  you  men,  the  pick  of  the  flock,  picked  by  your  fellows,  are  the  men  who  can  do  much  to  cure  this 
fearful  extravagance  among  your  neighbors,  as  you  are  curing  it  among  your  fellows.  For  the  country’s 
sake  this  saving  must  be  done,  and  when  I try  to  impress  on  you  that  the  budget,  the  knowledge  of 
what  your  money  is  spent  for,  the  careful  going  over  of  your  expenses  between  paydays,  makes  for  real 
saving,  I am  trying  to  help  you  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

I have  told  you  what  Safety  First  has  done.  I har-e  told  you  what  President  Jackel  has  done.  Now 
I will  tell  you  what  you  have  done,  you  representing  the  men,  with  the  officers  and  the  management. 

CO-OPER,\TION  BETWEEN  MEN  AND  MANAGEMENT  HAS  HERE  WORKED  WONDERS. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SINCE  1911,  HAS  SUFFERED  LESS  FROM  LABOR  DISTURBANCE  ON  ITS  STREET  RAILWAYS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CITY  OF  SIZE. 

PHILADELPHIA  IS  TODAY  THE  ONLY  CITY  OF  SIZE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  WHERE  STREET  CAR  FARES  HAVE 
NOT  BEEN  INCREASED  BY  SOME  METHOD. 
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The  Co-operative  Plan  of  August  1911,  with  its  22%  of  gross  earnings  set  aside  for  wages  of  train- 
men, served  its  purpose  in  establishing  the  first  confidence  as  between  men  and  management.  This  1911 
Plan  had  to  give  way  during  war  days  for  the  double  reason  that  it  did  not  meet  the  need  of  the  rapidly 
increased  wages,  and  also  that  it  did  not  equally  recognize  the  workers  in  all  departments. 

The  Co-operative  Plan  of  1918  accepted  the  average  wage  of  four  large  cities  as  a war-time  expedient. 
The  collective  bargaining  machinery  was  more  firmly  established  and  equal  recognition  given  to  workers  in 
all  departments.  The  War  Labor  Board,  by  conducting  the  first  elections  of  employes’  representatives  under 
the  1918  Plan,  was  not  only  convinced  of  its  fairness,  but  gave  us  added  assrirance  that  we  were  not 
ourselves  being  carried  away  by  an  excess  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Co-operative  Plan  of  1918  has  proven  its  soundness,  in  that  it  provides  an  uncontrolled  election 
of  representatives  of  the  wage  workers,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  determination  with  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  employer,  on  every  matter  of  interest  to  wage  workers  in  their  relation  to  the  employer.  This 
Co-operative  Plan  of  Collective  Bargaining  provides  three  simple  steps  in  the  adjustment  of  differences,  i.  e., 
from  Branch  Committee  to  Department  Committee  to  General  Committee,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  per- 
manent arbitration,  wherein  the  public — as  a party  in  interest — secures  participation  through  the  pre- 
determined selection  of  arbitrators  representing  education,  commerce  and  government,  who  pass  the  word 
of  final  judgment. 

For  the  most  part,  differences  are  settled  on  the  spot  by  the  Branch  Committees.  During  the  year 
1919,  there  were  45  meetings  held  by  the  Department  and  General  Committees.  The  discussions  w-ere 
participated  in  by  409  speakers  representing  the  employe  side,  as  against  244  speakers  on  the  employer  side. 
98  collective  bargaining  subjects  were  carried  from  Branch  Committees  to  Department  Committees. 
Of  these,  49  were  settled  in  the  Department  Committees,  26  in  the  General  Committee,  and  there  are 
23  questions  now  in  process  of  discussion  in  the  several  committees.  The  General  Committee  has  readily 
and  well  demonstrated  its  ability  to  cope  with,  and  adjust,  all  unsettled  points  of  difference,  and  in  no 
instance  has  it  been  necessary  to  put  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  final  Arbitration  Board.  This 
record  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  subjects  discussed  include  every  conceivable  point  of  issue 
affecting  discipline,  hours  of  work,  adjustment  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  important  alike  in  their 
effects  as  concerns  the  workers  and  in  the  results  to  the  company. 

You  committeemen  all  know — I am  sure  you  must  feel — that  the  participation  by  you  in  committee 
work  broadens  your  point  of  view,  makes  you  bigger  men,  and  makes  you  more  fit  to  fill  the  high  position 
of  responsibility  entrusted  to  you  by  your  fellows.  ^ 

With  a maximum  rate  of  58  cents  per  hour,  the  wages  of  trainmen  here  averaged  S5.51  per  day,  as 
against  85.00  per  day  in  Cleveland  and  $5.10  in  Detroit,  where  the  maximum  rate  is  60  cents  per  hour. 
This  has  been  possible  of  accomplishment  by  close  co-operation  between  men  and  management  in  time-table 
making  and  the  better  sjjacing  of  cars — thus  giving  improved  service  to  the  public,  and  minimizing  waste 
in  schedules.  Salesmanship  is  here  demonstrated  by  the  efforts  of  motonnen  to  pick  up  all  the  fares,  and  by 
the  alertness  and  courtesy  of  conductors,  who  endeavor  to  make  the  car  ride  a more  agreeable  experience. 
1 he  average  rides  per  capita  in  Philadelphia  have  increased  from  288  in  1910  to  over  425  in  1919. 

Increased  production  to  catch  u])  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wage  is  being  accomplished  here  in  a 
remarkable  way.  120%  increased  production  following  up  151%,  increased  wage  is  a truly  wonderful  accom- 
plishment, unapproached  elsewhere.  High  cost  of  living  would  disappear  if  all  others  increased  their 
production  pro]:)ortionately  with  increased  wages,  as  we  are  doing  here. 

The  Co-operative  Plan  of  1920,  when  produced,  should  represent  the  thought  and  experience  of  the  ten 
thousand  wage  earners  who,  from  nearly  nine  years’  experience  in  this  fonn  of  co-operation,  have  gained 
courage,  and  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  the  fair  intent  of  this  management.  It  will  doubtless  mark  a 
decided  step  towarcl  accomplishment  in  the  upbuilding  of  character  and  the  fitting  of  men  for  greater  things. 

1 he  controlling  thought  of  this  management  throughout  has  been  that  with  and  through  the  men  themselves, 
their  condition  of  emj^loyment  and  w'cll-being  should  be  improved.  The  degree  of  participation  in  manage- 
ment to  which  the  men,  as  a whole  may  aspire,  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
success  which  follows  the  more  intelligent  handling  of  their  present  duties  and  the  efficient  handling  of  their 
home  affairs  on  a business  basis. 

Co-operation,  as  here  practiced,  naturally  leads  to  a disuse  of  punishments  and  to  a participation 
in  the  profits^  resulting  from  perfect  service.  Partnership  does  not  resort  to  punishment,  but  does  deny 
participation  in  profits  to  those  who  do  not  help  produce  the  divisible  product. 

Alany  workers  are  A-1  in  service  and  are,  therefore,  profit  producers.  To  encourage  such  service, 
the  management  will  instruct  the  employer  committeemen  to  advance  the  thought  that  added  compensation 
be  given  for  A-1  service,  and  that  the  embodiment  of  this  thought  in  the  Co-operative  Plan  of  1920  be  given 
careful  consideration  as  representing  a further  forward  step. 

This  great  United  States  of  ours  offers  the  best  opportunity  in  the  world  for  the  average  man  and  his 
family.  In  no  other  country  has  the  wage  worker  so  much  in  the  way  of  good  living  conditions,  educational 
advantages,  and  the  right  to  live  his  life  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

OUR  IXDEPEXDEX'CE  WAS  WORTH  FIGHTIXG  FOR,  AND  IS  NOW  QUITE  AS  WELL  W^ORTH  W'ORKIXG  FOR. 
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Frankly,  then,  why  is  the  country  so  disturbed?  War  came  and  we  were  drawn  in.  We  sent 
of  our  best — neither  men  nor  money  for  use  at  the  front  were  spared.  Stay-at-home  labor  and  capital,  how- 
ever, were  both  too  often  greedily  selfish  and  alike  took  advantage  of  the  situation,  loudly  demanding,  and 
generally  succeeding  in  getting,  bigger  wages  and  larger  profits.  Our  soldier  boys  returning  home  have  found 
the  country  they  fought  to  save  torn  asunder  by  the  exactions  of  these  war-profit  “patriots.” 

Bolshevism,  introduced  here  by  crazy  foreigners,  has  no  proper  place  in  our  country.  Soviet  rule 
would  soon  consume  all  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  now  exist.  Then,  with  the  machinery  of  production 
out  of  gear,  starvation  and  destruction  of  all  that  we  hold  dear  would  inevitably  follow. 

Organized  labor  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  radicals  during  the  war,  and  thus  secured  over  a 
million  added  members.  Production,  meantime,  has  fallen  off.  As  an  example,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road shop  production,  by  the  elimination  of  piece  work  and  the  introduction  of  the  shorter  da^p  is  reported 
to  have  been  decreased  40%.  Despite  the  tremendous  increases  in  wages,  production  and  production 
efficiency  generally  the  country  over  are  said  to  have  decreased  15%  to  50%. 

Organized  labor  is  said  to  be  now  purging  itself  of  radicalism — a hopeful  sign — and  has  begun  to 
appreciate  the  futility  of  higher  wages  which  in  themselves  make  for  a higher  cost  of  living.  Increased 
production  must  accompany  increased  wages  in  order  that  there  be  produced  the  wherewithal  to  be  divided. 

The  United  States  stands  alone  today  in  its  ability  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life  in  quantity. 
European  countries,  paralyzed  by  war  destruction,  must  perforce  now  pay  the  price  demanded  by  us  for  our 
goods.  Meanwhile  we,  in  a fool’s  paradise,  are  quarreling  as  between  higher  wages  and  higher  costs  of 
living — spending  our  money  with  reckless  abandon  and  taking  on  extravagant  habits  of  life,  which  will  be 
hard  to  overcome  when  our  day  of  reckoning  comes,  as  come  it  will,  when  the  hungry  hordes  of  Europe  are 
driven  by  starvation  to  farm  the  land  and  man  the  factories  for  production  at  such  lower  prices  as  will 
capture  foreign  markets  and  our  own. 

With  the  burden  of  now  supplying  Europe  with  food  and  wear,  the  demand  of  labor  for  shorter  hours 
and  decreased  production  becomes  a crime  against  civilization,  because  cessation  in  the  work  of  production 
at  this  time  is  reflected  in  multitudes  of  starving  people  in  the  stricken  lands  across  the  sea. 

You  will  remember  that  when  we  had  our  picnic.  Chairman  Elmquist,  of  the  Federal  Commission, 
came  on  to  see  what  we  were  like,  and  he  told  us  that  the  kind  of  work  that  we  were  doing  spelt  loyalty 
to  country  in  its  highest  form.  Increased  production  will  alone  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  Higher 
wages  do  not  help  the  situation  when  accompanied  by  shorter  hours  and  decreased  production.  Higher  wages 
and  higher  costs  of  living  are  chasing  each  other  in  a sort  of  industrial  stampede,  with  no  safe  goal  in  sight. 
Someone  had  to  stand  squarely  across  the  path  of  this  wild  onrush.  You  men,  with  this  management,  by 
increased  production  commensurate  with  increased  wage,  have  made  and  are  making  that  stand  for  the  sake  of 
home  and  country  right  here  in  Philadelphia. 

We  of  the  P.  R.  T.  have  not  increased  our  selling  price — the  basic  5-cent  fare,  which  goes  into  the 
cost  of  living  in  many  families.  We  have  increased  our  wages  and  improved  our  living  conditions,  but  we 
have  overcome  the  added  cost  by  hard  work  and  increased  production. 

CO-OPERATION  AS  HERE  PRACTICED  POINTS  THE  WAY. 

Responses  were  then  made  by  the  committee  chairmen  representing  the  employe  side,  as  follows; 

SYLYESTER  H.  STOUT,  of  the  Electrical  Department  Committee,  and  Chairman,  General  Com- 
mittee ; During  the  past  year,  the  work  of  this  department  has  been  wonderful  and  has  been  a tremendous 
success.  During  the  year  1920  we  hope  to  give  the  management  a full  100%  of  co-operation. 

JOHN  LUMBERY,  Chairman,  Transportation  Department  Committee:  As  an  old  employe  of 
32  years  service,  this  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  occasions  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  experience — to  address 
such  an  audience  as  this  and  in  such  a place.  I will  guarantee  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  here  this 
afternoon  never  entered  this  place  before.  I am  proud  to  say  that  co-operation,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Stotesbury-AIitten  management,  has  brought  this  about.  Who  would  have  thought,  some  few  years  ago, 
that  such  a meeting  as  this  could  come  to  pass,  and  yet  it  has  come  to  pass,  and  I feel  sure  that  the  same 
condition  will  last  as  long  as  the  Stotesburj-Mitten  management  has  control. 

I would  like  to  say  that  in  1915,  a commission  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  visit  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  labor.  They  went  pretty  much  over  the  country,  and 
came  to  Philadelphia,  I think,  in  the  summer  of  1915.  They  asked  the  heads  of  a number  of  the  city’s  large 
industries  to  come  to  the  City  Hall  and  give  testimony,  in  order  to  get  a line  on  what  might  be  done  to 
better  labor  conditions.  When  Mr.  Mitten  took  the  stand,  Mr.  Weinstock  of  the  commission  asked  him  who 
was  the  instigator  of  co-operation  in  the  P.  R.  T.,  and  Mr.  klitten  replied,  “I  am,  absolutely.”  Then  klr. 
Weinstock  said:  Mr.  Mitten,  I want  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  gone  over  the  entire  country  and  we  haven’t 
seen  anything  that  will  begin  to  touch  Philadelphia  in  the  co-operative  movement.  At  our  picnic  at 
Willow  Grove,  Chairman  Elmquist,  of  the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission,  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  co-operative  movement  and  he  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  country,  in  his  estimation,  that 
would  begin  to  touch  Philadelphia.  He  complimented  Philadelphia  in  having  a Mitten,  and  said  that  it 
would  be  a good  thing  for  other  cities  where  they  were  having  industrial  trouble  if  they  had  a Mitten,  too. 
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We  are  going  to  lose  two  of  our  trusted  officers,  Mr.  Tulley  and  Mr.  Kline,  and  I hope  that  they  will 
work  out  the  co-operative  question  in  Buffalo  as  well  as  they  have  worked  it  out  in  Philadelphia,  and  then 
Philadelphia  will  get  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  Air.  Alitten’s  understanding  with  us  men  that  if  they  are 
paying  higher  wages  in  these  other  cities,  Philadelphia  is  benefited,  and  I hope  that  Air.  Tulley  and  Air. 
Kline  will  bring  such  a condition  about  that  we  will  get  60  cents  an  hour. 

IIERAIAN  AhANZ,  Chairman,  Rolling  Stock  & Buildings  Department  Committee;  In  1919  we  had 
100%,  and  in  1920  we  expect  it  to  be  the  same.  We  have  made  a success  of  this  association  because  it  is 
built  upon  an  honest  commercial  principle.  I don’t  believe  there  is  a man  in  this  association  today  who 
is  not  satisfied  there  is  already  enough  red  in  the  American  flag.  To  Airs,  and  Air.  Stotesbury,  I w'ant 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Rolling  Stock  & Buildings  Department  for  the  beautiful  cup  that  they 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  earn  l^y  increased  membership.  To  Air.  Alitten  I wish  to  say  that  we  will  be 
behind  him  in  1920,  as  we  were  in  1919. 

THOAIAS  J.  TURKEY,  Chainnan,  Way  Department  Committee;  I can  heartily  endorse  what  the 
other  gentlemen  have  said  about  co-operation.  I assure  Air.  Alitten  that  he  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  men 
that  I represent. 

HARRY  AIARKLE,  Chaiiman,  Electrical  Department  Committee;  I don’t  know  that  I can  improve 
on  what  has  already  been  said;  only  to  assure  you  that  the  Electrical  Department  will  show  100%  co- 
operation in  the  coming  year. 

W.  R.  SAIITH,  newly  elected  President,  Co-opei'ative  Welfare  Association;  I am  more  of  an  actor 
than  I am  a speaker.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so  I am  going  to  be  a good  actor  in  the  year  1920, 
and  I hope  we  can  show  even  greater  progress  than  the  wonderful  record  of  1919. 

In  response  to  invitations  from  the  chair,  the  following  speakers  addressed  the  meeting; 

HOK.  AV.  D.  B.  AIXEY,  Chairman,  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania;  Aly  memory  is 
not  so  false  as  to  have  obliterated  the  pleasant  recollection  of  the  meeting  I had  with  you  on  the  occasion  of 
your  picnic  at  Willow  Grove  last  September.  I sat  beside  Chairman  Elmquist,  who  came  up  from  AA^ashington 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  that  meeting,  and  the  addresses  which  members  of  your  association  gave  at  that 
time  representing  the  different  departments  was  a revelation  to  him,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  and  as  it  was 
also  to  me. 

In  the  great  state  of  Pemisylvania  we  have  3,750  utilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission — nearly  twice  as  many  as  there  are  in  New  York  State.  Naturally  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission is  measured  in  estimating  its  success  by  the  efficiency  of  each  of  those  utilities.  Every  right-minded 
public  service  commissioner,  as  I conceive  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  him,  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  functions  of  each  one  of  those  utilities  in  the  rendition  of  adequate  public  service.  A utility  cannot 
function  unless  it  is  supplied  with  revenues,  and  unless  it  has  efficient  management,  and,  therefore,  gentlemen 
of  this  association,  I am  deeply  interested  in  the  working  out  of  the  problems  of  the  P.  R.  T.,  to  which  I can 
see  each  of  you  have  contributed  so  largely.  In  the  working  out  of  the  street  railway  problems,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  Pennsylvanians  have  not  been  at  all  times  ready  enough  to  express  our  pride  in  this  grand  old 
commonwealth  of  ours,  or  in  this  magnificent  city  of  yours.  AAY  are  pointed  to  the  service-at-cost  plan  with 
respect  to  street  railways  and  their  management,  and  it  is  held  up  as  being  just  the  right  kind  of  plan.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  that  with  you  at  length,  but  I will  pass  it  by,  saying  that  to  my  view  there  is  not  a single 
point  in  the  service-at-cost  i^lan  ljut  what  has  already  been  worked  out  in  the  Public  Service  Company  Law 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  there  is  one  fundamental  weakness  in  all  these  plans,  which  leads  me  to  say  and  suggest  to  you, 
that  you  have  gone  a step  further  than  any  other  plan  that  I have  heard  of,  or  seen,  in  the  solving  of  street 
railway  problems,  and  that  is,  you  have,  l)y  your  plan  of  co-operation,  solved  all  the  points  of  difference  that 
sometimes  come  up  between  management  and  labor. 

Coming  down  on  the  train  this  morning  from  Harrisburg,  discussing  street  railway  problems  casually 
with  a gentleman  with  whom  I was  sitting,  we  adverted  to  your  Philadelphia  Plan.  I am  going  to  tell  you 
that  I made  this  remark,  that  the  focal  point  which  has  lifted  the  P.  R.  T.  system  above  many  others  of  the 
country,  is  the  work  that  you  gentlemen  of  these  committees  have  done  in  your  co-operative  efforts  to  make 
the  management  a success. 

vSo  I,  as  a member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  interested  in  the  success  of  all  the  utilities, 
am  very  proud  of  your  efforts,  Ijecause  you  are  enabling  this  company  to  serve  this  locality  and  be  the 
kind  of  a carrier  and  ]Dublic  service  body  that  the  Commission  at  Harrisburg  is  anxious  to  see  engaged  in 
all  lines. 

HON.  SAAIUEL  AI.  CLEAIENT,  JR.,  Commissioner,  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  complimentarily  referring  to  Aliss  Safety  First,  said  in  part ; I want  to  say  to  this  audience  that  Governor 
Sproui , Alayor  Aloore,  City  Solicitor  Smyth,  and  every  other  prominent  man  in  this  room  to-day — real,  full- 
blooded  Philadelphians — all  are  mighty  proud  that  there  is  one  organization  in  the  United  States  where 
labor  and  capital  can  get  together  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  you  men  are  doing.  You  are 
doing  a w^mderful  work,  and  there  is  not  a Bolshevist  in  the  audience — not  one.  If  you  keep  up  the  work 
that  you  h'lve  done,  Philadelphia  will  have  something  to  be  proud  of.  I do  not  care  so  much  about  the 
rate  of  fare — I care  more  about  the  contentment  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  that  you 
represent. 
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DR.  JOHN  P.  GARBER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  of  Philadelphia,  referred  to  Miss  Safety 
First  and  her  work  as  being  as  big  as  all  Philadelphia,  and  said  in  part:  We  are  interested  in,  and  wish  to 
pay  our  tribute  in  the  public  schools  to,  this  safety  first  work,  not  simply  because  we  feel  that  our  children 
are  so  much  safer  because  of  the  splendid  work  that  is  being  done  by  iXIiss  Safety  First,  and  the  splendid 
Safety  Patrol  boys,  but  also  because  it  is  helping  to  carry  out  the  co-operative  effort  and  spirit  that  is  so 
manifest  in  the  organization  of  the  P.  R.  T.  We  are  endeavoring  in  the  schools  to  convince  our  bovs  and 
girls  that  there  is  something  in  the  schools  for  them  that  is  worth  while,  something  that  they  are  learning 
and  that  they  are  training  for,  and  also  that  they  are  worth  while  in  the  school  affairs.  The  splendid 
spirit  of  harmony  that  we  are  trying  to  inculcate  between  teachers  and  pupils,  is  the  same  spirit  that 
is  so  manifest  in  jmur  P.  R.  T.  organization.  I am  convinced  that  there  are  no  Bolshevists  here. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  striving  for  some  of  the  things  you  are  striving  for,  such 
as  incrdcating  thrift,  safety  first  and  other  good  ideas  that  we  believe  apply  to  effective  citizenship,  and  we 
want  to  thank  the  P.  R.  T.  for  its  splendid  co-operative  effort  in  bringing  about  results  in  our  public  schools. 

HOX.  J.  HAMPTOX  MOORE,  Mayor-Elect,  City  of  Philadelphia,  after  referring  to  Miss  Safety 
First,  and  the  splendid  accomplishment  in  the  reduction  of  accidents,  said  in  part; 

I look  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Stotesbury,  I know  what  he  has  done  for  Philadelphia;  I know  what  he 
hopes  to  do.  I know  what  he  has  done  for  Philadelphia  traction,  and  I know  that  he  will  not  lay  down  the 
work  that  he  has  undertaken,  not  during  the  next  four  years  at  least.  I look  into  the  honest  countenance  of 
President  Mitten,  the  other  co-partner  in  the  Stotesbury-Mitten  management,  and  I have  listened  to  his 
careful  utterances  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  and  what  may  be  done.  I hear  some  reference  to  his 
becoming  interested  in  Buffalo,  and  I say  to  the  folks  at  Buffalo,  Xo,  you  are  not  going  to  take  klitten.  He 
is  going  to  stay  on  this  job.  He  has  his  ideals — his  5-cent  fare.  This  is  something  he  has  striven  for,  and 
he  is  not  going  to  quit.  He  may  help  Buffalo,  but  he  is  going  to  stick  to  Philadelphia.  The  two  ideals  for 
which  he  strives,  are  first,  the  co-operation  and  the  good  will  of  those  who  serve  with  him  as  his  associates  in 
this,  the  greatest  public  utility  company  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; and  second,  the  maintenance  here  of 
that  which  it  has  been  said  elsewhere  could  not  be  maintained — the  5-cent  fare. 

These  two  gentlemen,  klr  vStotesbury  and  Mr.  Mitten,  have  established  a reputation  for  doing  big 
things  in  this  city.  As  the  Mayor-Elect,  soon  to  take  office,  I expect  they  will  continue  in  this  work;  but 
they  cannot  continue  in  this  work  unless  they  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  this  city,  more  particularly 
the  sympathy  and  the  co-operation  of  the  men  and  the  women  who  form  the  various  branches  of  the  service 
which  they  in  their  position  direct. 

I have  witnessed  here  today  in  the  few  brief  moments  that  I have  been  in  this  hall  a picture  which  I 
shall  not  forget.  It  is  so  different  from  some  of  the  pictures  I have  seen  in  days  gone  Ijy  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. How  many  of  you  recall  the  early  strike  troubles,  way  back  in  1888  and  1889,  when  the  men,  finding 
they  could  not  exist  decently  upon  the  wages  paid,  when  they  were  receiving  less  than  20  cents  an  hour,  finally 
determined  upon  the  force  of  the  strike  to  obtain  what  they  claimed  at  that  time  was  justice?  I remember 
those  days,  the  cars  tied  up,  men  out  all  over  the  city,  and  finally,  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  com- 
promise and  the  conference,  going  back  with  better  pay.  We  can  decently  contrast  that  condition,  less  than 
20  cents  an  hour,  with  the  rather  remarkable  statement  made  by  Mr.  Mitten  today,  that  the  maximum  rate 
is  58  cents  an  hour,  a percentage  of  increase  that  is  a great  credit  to  the  officers  and  management  of  this  company. 
That  explains  why,  instead  of  having  Bolsheviks,  anarchists  and  rioters  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  we  have 
now  a peaceful  co-operation,  between  the  traction  company  and  its  10, 000  employes,  that  is  a model  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  a city  of  homes,  a city  of  peace-loving  men  and  women,  where,  if  there  is 
fair  play  as  between  employer  and  employe  and  the  opportunity  of  co-operation,  there  can  be  no  anarchy  and 
no  Bolsheviks,  because  we  are  natives,  we  are  Americans,  and  we  believe  in  a scptare  deal.  "We  believe  in  giving 
an  honest  day’s  labor  for  an  honest  day’s  pay,  and  if  we  get  that  fair  play  between  capital  and  labor,  we  should 
be  satisfied. 

A new  administration  is  to  come  into  the  City  Hall  and  much  has  been  said  abottt  it  here  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  be  an  era  indicating  a new  system,  and  if  that  be  the  public  opinion 
of  it,  so  let  it  be.  It  is  to  be  a new  system,  and  whether  it  be  corporation,  contractor  or  individual,  the  city 
must  have  a square  deal  along  with  the  individual.  Fair  play  must  be  shown.  Decent  government  will  be 
guaranteed,  and  we  will  have  that  service  in  the  City  Hall  which  has  been  the  keynote  of  your  meeting  today: 
because  without  service,  and  honest  service,  you  cannot  succeed  in  your  great  work,  and  if  you  are  willing, 
motormen,  conductors,  car  shopmen,  car  barn  manager,  and  employe  along  the  line.  Miss  Safety  First  included, 
your  honest  purpose  is  good  service  in  order  that  you  shall  receive  an  honest  compensation  for  your  employ- 
ment. That  is  what  we  expect  in  the  City  Hall,  and  if  we  set  the  example  there,  the  illustration  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  will  be  about  complete;  because  if  Mr.  Mitten  can  go  before  one  of  the  government  boards  in 
Washington  and  can  stand  the  chafing  of  those  who  say  that  which  he  says  has  been  done  cannot  be 
done,  and  there  be  those  who  say  that  which  we  purpose  to  do  in  the  City  Hall,  guarantee  an  honest 
government,  cannot  be  done,  we  will  prove  in  the  City  Hall,  as  he  has  proven  to  the  commission,  that  it  can 
be  done. 

Why  should  we  fight  the  management  of  the  traction  company,  if  the  traction  company  lays  its  cards 
upon  the  table  and  shows  us  how  the  business  is  being  run?  Why  should  we  fight  government  either  in 
the  city,  or  in  the  nation,  if  those  who  are  in  control  of  the  government  lay  their  cards  upon  the  table  and  say, 
“This  is  what  we  propose  to  do?’’ 
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Safety  first  and  honesty  first. 

This  government  is  still  American.  This  city  is  the  ideal  American  city.  People  here  at  heart  have 
no  love  for  the  intruder  who  would  violate  our  customs  and  our  traditions,  and  we  don’t  propose  to  let  the 
intruder  from  any  foreign  soil  interfere  with  our  customs.  Here  is  an  organization  upon  which  approximately 
a billion  riders  next  year  will  depend.  Almost  a billion  have  depended  upon  it  this  year.  We  cannot  afford 
to  minimize  or  to  sacrifice  that  service.  We  must  sustain  and  support  it.  If  we  have  new  transit  lines 
to  build — and  the  city  seems  long  before  I entered  the  arena  of  politics  here  to  have  entered  into  some  sort 
of  a program — those  roads  should  be  built  with  an  eye  single,  not  to  the  exclusive  welfare  of  the  traction 
company  or  its  stockholders,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  the  government  of  the 
city.  If  mistakes  have  been  made  in  construction  thus  far  undertaken,  those  mistakes  should  be  corrected. 
If  any  money  has  been  sunk  in  a hole  in  construction  not  calculated  to  bring  about  the  best  results,  no  more 
good  money  should  be  sunk  in  that  hole.  AT  should  proceed  intelligently  under  a public  spirit  of  direction 
to  so  spend  the  public  money,  which  is  the  taxpayers’  money,  that  the  city  shall  get  the  best  results — an 
honest  dollar’s  worth  of  service  for  an  honest  dollar  spent. 

My  friends,  I glory,  as  incoming  executive  officer  of  this  city,  in  the  fact  that  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany is  being  successfully  managed.  I glory  in  the  fact  that  there  is  this  splendid  co-operation  between 
those  who  employ  and  those  who  are  emijloyed.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  peace  and  the  contentment  of  the 
community.  I take  it  from  all  that  I have  heard,  speaking  of  those  who  supply  the  capital  of  this  great  enter- 
prise, that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  men  in  the  ranks.  They  are  the  associates  of  every 
man,  and  they  understand  full  well  that  the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  of  which  they  are  the  controlling 
heads  depends  upon  the  faithful,  the  loyal,  and  the  commendable  self-sacrificing  co-operation  of  every  man 
all  the  way  down  the  line.  I have  heard  no  word  in  the  few  brief  conferences  thus  far  semi-ofificially  held 
with  Messrs.  Stotesbury  and  Mitten,  that  either  of  them,  nor  any  of  their  associates  in  the  management,  feel 
that  this  enterprise  could  be  successful  without  that  cordial,  that  manly,  that  friendly  co-operation  which  is 
clearly  evident  here  this  afternoon. 

MON.  WM.  C.  SPROUL,  Governor,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  highly  commended  Miss  Safety  First  and 
her  work.  Continuing  he  said  in  part;  I am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today.  This  meeting  has  been 
mighty  instructive  and  very  enjoyal)le.  I am  here  to  exj^ress  the  interest  and  approval  of  everybody  in 
Pennsylvania  in  what  you  are  doing  down  here  in  Philadelphia.  I cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  that  we  have  in  the  whole  commonwealth,  or  in  the  whole  country,  of  how  folks  should  get 
along.  I travel  about  a great  deal  in  the  street  cars  in  Philadelphia.  I find  the  street  railway  to  be  the 
safest,  the  most  dependable  and  the  most  comfortable  way  to  get  around  this  town,  and  I am  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  service  given  here,  under  this  co-operative  arrangement,  is  l:)etter  than  anything  that  I know 
of  anywhere  else  in  this  country. 

You  cannot  realize,  unless  you  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  other  big  cities  in  America,  what  it  means 
to  a community  to  have  good  understanding  and  good  service,  and  lack  of  disturbance  and  lack  of  unsettle- 
ment in  its  midst.  The  company  gets  the  advantage,  of  course,  for,  as  far  as  I can  think  of  at  the 
moment,  this  is  about  the  only  company  in  this  country  that  is  sound  and  solid,  is  giving  good  service  on  a 
5-ccnt  fare  to  the  ]3eo]de  of  the  community,  and  is  prepared  to  meet  the  necessities  and  requirements  of 
the  population  of  the  town. 

In  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  and  in  Pittsl)urgh,  in  our  own  State,  things  are  entirely 
different.  They  have  not  the  feeling  and  they  have  not  the  advantages  that  we  have  here,  so  I am  glad  to 
be  here  to  lend  a word  of  encouragement  to  a situation  which  I think  is  to  the  great  credit  of  us  all.  Wherever 
you  go  you  hear  about  this  Philadelphia  Plan.  There  are  a great  many  good  things  in  Philadelphia  that  the 
]'jeople  in  the  rest  of  the  country  do  not  know  about  entirely,  because  we  are  too  well  satisfied  with  ourselves 
and  too  well  in  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  to  go  away  out  in  the  rest  of  the  land  and  hunt  for  amusement 
aiifl  enjoyment,  as  they  seem  to  have  to  do  in  less  favored  places.  They  say  we  are  slow  over  here,  but,  as  a 
man  said  the  other  day,  we  have  to  run  along  kind  of  quietly  sometimes  to  let  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  catch  u]d  with  us. 

I am  glad  to  have  an  o]jportunity  of  testifying  to  the  appreciation  we  have  of  the  good  effect  that  this 
plan  is  having  on  the  rest  of  the  State. 

I know  a great  many  of  the  men  who  work  on  the  cars  here  in  Philadelphia,  went  to  school  with  a good 
many  of  them  and  see  them  every  once  in  a while.  Let  me  say  that  they  are  better  qualified,  better  appearing, 
better  looking  generally,  and  more  courteous  and  attentive,  than  any  people  that  I know  of  anywhere  in  service 
in  the  other  cities  of  the  country. 

Yesterday  I was  riding  down  Chestnut  Street.  The  car  was  pretty  well  crowded  and  I stayed  on  the 
front  i;)latform  as  long  as  I could,  and  I was  talking  to  the  motorman  about  traffic  conditions  in  Philadelphia. 
He  said,  “ It  is  wonderful  how  the  numbers  on  these  motor  licenses  jump.”  He  said,  ‘‘Last  year  the  highest 
number  I saw  was  ,100  odd  thousand.”  He  says,  ‘‘Just  look  down  there,  there  goes  447,000.”  That  man  was 
obsvrvant,  and  he  told  me  a whole  lot  of  things  about  traffic  conditions,  and  made  some  suggestions  regarding 
the  regulation  of  certain  kinds  of  traffic  to  certain  streets  which  would  help  mightily  if  carried  into  effect. 
I complimented  him  on  it.  He  did  not  know  whom  he  was  talking  to,  but  he  gave  me  a whole  lot  of  food 
for  thought  and  a great  deal  of  information  which  will  be  useful  to  me.  Lmder  the  new  administration  which 
Mayor  IMoore  has  in  mind,  which  his  heart  and  his  enthusiasm  and  his  devotion  are  all  wrapped  up  in,  one  of 
the  things  that  can  be  done,  and  one  of  the  things  that  1 know,  with  his  knowledge  and  intimate  association 
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and  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  he  will  turn  his  attention  to,  is  the  helping  of  traffic  condi- 
tions on  the  streets,  so  that  the  cars  will  move  with  less  delay  and  the  men  that  run  them  will  not  be  bothered 
by  inconsiderate  people  in  motorcars  and  wagons  who  have  no  regard  for  the  30  or  40  or  50  people  in  the  car 
behind  them,  whom  they  are  delaying.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  and 
your  Department  of  Public  Welfare  too,  Air.  Tustin,  can  help  mightily  in  rendering  a great  public  service  to 
the  community. 

I noticed  yesterday  w'here  a motorman  was  killed  in  a most  extraordinary  accident,  because  he  had 
to  check  his  car  suddenly,  because  some  fellow  drove  across  the  street  in  front  of  him,  and,  stopping  to  save 
the  fellow  in  the  automobile,  probably,  he  stopped  too  suddenly  and  was  run  into  by  a car  closely  following. 
Everybody  was  mentioned  except  the  Charlie-boy  driving  his  papa’s  automobile,  or  the  reckless  fellow  in  a 
big  truck,  who  was  not  afraid  of  being  bumped,  who  went  across  ahead.  It  ought  to  be  somebody’s  business 
to  find  out  who  that  fellow  was  and  to  bring  him  to  book  for  his  carelessness,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
a good  man  and  the  bereavement  of  a family. 

I want  to  tell  you  just  one  other  thing  that  impresses  me,  speaking  still  about  the  traction  company, 
and  W'here  we  are  particularly  favored  here  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  is,  that  we  have  resident  management 
and  resident  ownership  among  their  own  people ; men  who  are  with  us  every  day  and  who  know  the  conditions 
in  the  town;  who  handle  the  proposition  in  a warm-hearted,  public-spirited  way,  with  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  in  their  hands. 

Air.  Stotesbury,  with  his  importance  in  the  affairs  of  this  great  country,  might  have  gone  to  New  York 
if  he  had  not  been  such  a good  Philadelphian,  and  lived  like  the  best  of  them,  there  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  lost 
interest  in  Philadelphia,  as  many  men  do  from  other  cities,  lose  the  interests  of  their  own  cities.  But  he  has 
seen  fit  to  stay  here  among  us  all  and  take  part  in  everything  that  we  are  doing  here,  and  to  be  in  every  respect 
one  of  our  leading,  most  whole-hearted  and  most  public-spirited  citizens.  We  are  proud  of  him. 

We  are  proud,  too,  of  Air.  Alitten.  People  around  the  country  that  talk  about  him,  out  West  and 
down  South,  speak  of  him  as  a wizard.  Well,  he  is  a pretty  wise  man  and  a pretty  smart  man.  But  the 
biggest  asset  he  has  is  his  own  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others,  those  who  work  for  him  and  the  great  public, 
who  is  so  seldom  considered,  but  w'ho  at  the  same  time  pays  the  freight.  It  is  a fine  thing  to  have  him  here. 
We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  him.  And  I want  to  say  that  I hope  for  him  and  his  management — and  the 
management  of  the  P.  R.  T.  includes,  besides  Air.  Alitten,  10,000  loyal  men  and  women  of  Philadelphia — I 
hope  for  them  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  successful  and  the  best  New  Year  that  they  have  ever  had. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  reception  at  the  Stotesbury  residence,  where  the  more  than  400 
guests  were  entertained  by  Air.  and  Airs.  Stotesbury. 

An  organ  recital  was  given  during  the  serving  of  refreshments.  By  request,  Air.  Stotesbury  played 
several  solos  upon  the  dnxm  which  he  carried  as  a boy  in  the  war  recruiting  campaign  of  1861,  and  then  sang 
the  ever  popular  ballad,  “The  Old  Family  Toothbrush.’’ 

Repeated  calls  and  three  rousing  cheers  were  given  for  Airs.  Stotesbury,  who  graciously  responded 
and  e.xtended  the  freedom  of  the  house,  including  the  art  galleries,  to  all  the  guests. 

Community  singing  here  most  nearly  approached  perfection.  We  almost  raised  the  ball  room  roof. 

Joe  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Auditing  Department,  made  a great  hit  with  everybody  as  cheer-  and  song-leader. 

The  proceedings  of  this  eventful  day  came  to  a close  at  7 p.m. 
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PRESIDENT’S  DINNER 1919  PICNIC — WILLOW  GROVE  PARK  CASINO 


PRESIDENT’S  DINNER 


GIVEN  BY  PRESIDENT  AIITTEN 
WILLOW  GROVE  PARK  CASINO 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1919—6.30  P.  M. 

CONCLUDING  THE  TWO-DAY  FIRST  ANNUAL  PICNIC 

OF  THE 

CO-OPERATIVE  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 


GUESTS 

Combined  Membership  of  all  Branch,  Department  and  General  Committees  consisting  of 

122  Co-operative  Comjiitteemex  Elected  by  Employes. 

122  Co-operative  Committeemen  Appointed  by  Employer. 


Hon.  Charles  E.  Elmquist,  Chairman, 

Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission 

Hon.  William  D.  B.  Ainey,  Chairman, 

Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission 

Hon.  James  S.  Benn,  Commissioner, 

Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission 

Hon.  John  S.  Rilling,  Commissioner, 

Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Gleason,  President, 
Philadelphia  Common  Council 

Hon.  William  Hancock, 

City’s  Representative,  P.  R.  T.  Board 

Hon.  Sheldon  Potter, 

City’s  Representative,  P.  R.  T.  Board 


i\lR.  AND  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

John  Philip  Sousa 

Homer  A.  Rodeheaver 

H.  C.  Lincoln 

Samuel  M.  Curwen 

Thomas  Penney 


Representative  Newspaper  and  Business  Executives. 
P.  R.  T.  Officials  and  Department  Heads. 
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AFTER  DINNER  TALKS 


PRESIDENT’S  DINNER 

PRESIDENT  MITTEN : I have  looked  forward  to  this  opportunit}^,  as  I have  wanted  ver\^  much  to 
talk  to  you  men  and  to  express  to  you  my  satisfaction  at  the  results  that  you  are  obtaining.  When  Mr. 
Elmquist,  Chairman  of  President  Wilson’s  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission,  suggested  that  I come  to 
Washington  to  tell  the  Commission  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Philadelphia  and  how  it  had  been  done, 

I told  him  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  appreciate  the  facts  without  first-hand  information.  I said  we 
were  going  to  have  this  picnic,  and  that  if  he  would  come  here,  I would  tell  him  the  facts  over  the  heads  of 
you  men  who  have  produced,  and  who  have  made  these  facts  possible. 

Chairman  Elmquist  is  here  today  to  get  the  atmosphere,  to  see  your  faces,  to  do  what  we  asked  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  do  in  their  day — come  and  Ire  satisfied — come  and  judge  our  accomplishment  first-hand. 

Chairman  Ainey,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pulrlic  Service  Commission,  who  is  also  with  us  tonight,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Federal  Commission  in  Washington,  told  them,  in  effect,  that  we  were  a street  railway 
in  which  the  Public  Service  Commission  took  especial  interest  because  we,  in  a way,  set  the  pace  for  the 
rest,  and  I think  it  was  from  what  he  said  that  Chairman  Elmquist  became  interested. 

We  have  done  some  very  remarkable  things  here.  I am  going  to  give  you  some  of  the  figures  to  demon- 
strate what  we  have  done  and  how  we  did  it.  It  has  not  all  been  done  by  the  management.  It  has  been  done 
by  the  men  in  co-operation  with  the  management. 

You  will  remember  that  in  1910,  when  I had  less  experience  than  I have  now,  I told  a great  many  of 
your  number  what  I hoped  to  do.  You  were  from  Pennsylvania,  and  you  know  that  while  in  Missouri  you 
simply  have  to  show  it  to  them,  in  Pennsylvania  you  have  to  prove  it  to  them. 

We  had  some  pretty  hard  struggles  while  detennining  whether  we  should  have  co-operation  or  the 
other  thing.  However,  I wouldn’t  be  afraid  to  take  a vote  tonight. 

I will  read  these  figures  slowly,  Ijecause  I want  you  to  get  them  into  your  minds.  I have  no  doubt 
our  friends  of  the  newspapers  will  put  them  in  print,  but  I want  you  to  hear  them  now. 

In  1910  P.  R.  T.  carried  445  millions  of  passengers  at  an  average  fare  of  4.13  cents.  This  fare,  of 
course,  included  transfers  and  exchanges  as  well  as  straight  cash  fares. 

This  year,  if  you  continue  as  you  are  working  now,  we  will  carry  850  millions,  as  against  the  445  millions 
in  1910,  at  an  average  fare  of  less  than  4 cents.  In  other  words,  we  have  almost  doubled  the  number  of 
passengers  and  reduced  the  average  fare. 

How  did  we  do  it?  In  1910  the  population  of  Philadelphia  averaged  288  rides  per  capita,  and  in  1919, 
from  present  indications,  the  average  will  be  over  400  rides  per  capita.  These  figures  demonstrate  that  the 
public  appreciates  the  more  acceptable  service,  and  that  the  company  is  functioning  better  as  a public  carrier. 

The  duty  of  a ijublic  service  company,  carrying  passengers  and  occupying  the  public  streets,  is  pri- 
marily to  carry  as  many  of  the  ]jcople  as  it  can.  Its  first  purpose  is  not  for  profit.  If,  by  raising  the  fare  or 
because  of  its  operating  methods,  it  serves  to  drive  ])eople  from  its  cars,  it  fails  to  properly  serve  the  public. 
It  has  not  answered  the  question  when  it  carries  a smaller  number  at  a higher  fare.  Its  first  duty  is  to  carry 
the  people. 

^\’e  believe  that  we  can  carry  more  people  at  5 cents  than  we  would  at  a higher  fare,  particularly  with 
motormcn  and  conductors  who  can  smile  and  make  the  street-car  ride  an  attractive  thing.  We  believe  that 
the  5-cent  fare  and  good  feeling  will  not  only  aid  us  in  carrying  more  people,  I)ut  in  the  end  will  bring  us 
greater  dividends  in  the  same  kind  of  return — cash  and  good  feeling — than  would  an  increased  fare.  We 
believe  (and  so  far  it  seems  to  have  Ireen  demonstrated  to  be  correct),  that  our  earnings  are  greater  with  a 
5-cent  fare  than  any  of  the  other  companies  which  have  attempted  fares  as  high  as  10  cents. 

Salesmanship  is  the  thing.  You  conductors  have  had  a pretty  easy  time  compared  to  the  motormen. 
Your  job  is  not  as  hard  as  it  used  to  be.  Now  it  is  the  conductor’s  turn  to  remember  that  he  is  not 
merely  to  sit  there  and  take  the  fares  when  they  are  handed  to  him,  but  he  is  to  sell  transportation.  He 
must  have  the  same  kind  of  a smile  as  the  man  who  is  running  his  own  sho]3  and  is  trying  to  sell  goods  in 
competition  with  the  shop  across  the  street.  That  is  his  job,  and  that  is  the  job  we  all  expect  him  to  do. 
Your  motorman  has  every  right  to  expect  it,  because  he  must  keep  his  mind  on  his  job  every  minute.  He 
is  getting  the  same  pay  as  you  are.  He  ought  to  require — and  must  require  of  you,  the  same  attention  to 
business  that  he  perforce  must  give.  That  is  co-operation. 

A remarkable  fact,  convincing  as  to  the  kind  of  co-operation  we  have  here,  is  that  today  with  about 
six  thousand  conductors  and  motormen  we  are  taking  in  36  millions  of  dollars.  They  used  more  trainmen  in 
1910  to  take  in  19  millions  of  dollars.  This  means  that  we  are  producing  much  more  transportation 
per  man  than  we  ever  did.  I don’t  believe  any  other  body  of  workmen  in  America  today  can  say  the  same. 
The  difference  between  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  the  average  American  workman  is  doing  is  that,  while 
we  are  producing  more  than  we  ever  did,  the  average  workman  elsewhere  is  trying  to  do  the  least  work  possible 
in  the  fewest  hours  of  work,  and  with  the  highest  pay  possible,  and  then,  if  you  please,  he  wonders  why  the 
cost  of  living  is  high.  No  other  answer  is  possible.  We  must  produce  if  we  want  to  participate. 
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You  very  properly  say:  We  are  co-operating  with  you — we  are  doing  these  things.  We  want  our 
share.  I am  going  to  tell  you  what  your  share  has  been  as  against  what  you  have  produced. 

The  gross  earnings  in  1910  were  19  millions.  The  gross  earnings  this  year  will  be  36  millions.  This 
is  an  increase  of  89%. 

The  average  yearly  wage  of  the  employes  in  1910  was  $622  per  man.  This  year  it  is  $1,581.  This  is 
an  increase  of  over  151%.  So,  while  the  revenue  you  earn  for  the  company  increased  89%,  your  wages 
increased  151%. 

We  believe  that  the  class  of  workman,  who  now  demands  the  l)iggest  pay  he  ever  received,  and  gives 
in  return  the  least  productive  work  he  ever  performed,  does  not  belong  to  our  kind  of  people.  That  does 
not  spell  co-operation  with  the  management,  nor  does  it  produce  results.  Each  one  of  us  is  trying  to  do  his 
share.  W e are  not  taking  the  position — nor  will  we  take  the  position — that  we  want  to  do  less  and  get  more. 
We  do  not  belong  to  the  “do  less — want  more”  class. 

The  company  has  paid  a 5%  dividend  annually  since  1916,  while  the  deficit  from  operation  of  over  a 
million  dollars  during  1910,  has  been  changed  to  an  accumulated  surplus  of  nearly  four  and  a half  millions  at 
the  close  of  1918. 

These  figures  prove  that  we  have  done  some  wonderftil  things  in  the  operation  of  this  road.  We 
have  produced  the  earnings  and  we  have  made  a fair  division  to  the  public,  to  the  workers,  and  to  the 
stockholders. 

These  things  we  have  done,  but  another  thing,  equally  important  to  the  workers,  remains  largely  un- 
provided for.  We  all  want  to  get  up  in  the  world.  No  man  was  ever  made  better  by  somebody  giving  him 
something,  unless  it  brought  with  it  an  opportunity  to  help  himself.  Opportunity  is  all  that  any  management 
can  offer  its  men.  You  have  an  opportunity  today  to  save  practically  all  of  this  last  increase  in  wages.  This 
you  should  do  to  get  bait  in  your  can  with  which  to  go  fishing.  If  you  men,  with  your  wives,  to  a good  manv 
of  whom  I believe  I talked  this  afternoon,  will  follow  President  Jackel,  with  his  Saving  Fund  orders  on  the 
treasury  for  as  nearly  the  full  amount  of  your  last  raise  as  you  can,  and  will  let  it,  with  its  interest,  roll  up 
and  roll  up,  you  will  soon  get  the  habit,  and  you  will  not  miss  it  now,  because  you  never  had  it  before.  It 
is  a difficult  thing  to  commence  to  save  money,  but  an  easy  thing  when  you  get  the  habit. 

Between  us,  we  have  provided  for  your  wives  if  you  die.  My  goodness,  when  a man  dies  he  is  a long 
time  dead.  He  ought  to  enjoy  his  life,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his  old  age  when  it  comes,  without 
wondering  where  the  money  to  live  on  is  coming  from.  My  friends  of  the  department  stores  tell  me,  and  in 
fact  I have  found  widespread  across  the  country,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Chicago,  the  statement  from  the  mer- 
chants, that  the  workers  of  today  buy  extravagantly,  with  less  care  than  they  did  before  the  war,  and  that 
they  are  buying  an  entirely  different  class  of  goods.  It  is  the  high-priced  things  that  the  workers  generally 
are  indulging  in.  I am  not  speaking  of  you,  because  I don’t  know  whether  it  applies  to  you,  but  I do  know, 
from  such  a check  as  I have  been  able  to  make  of  otir  employes,  that  there  is  a very  much  increased  expend- 
iture for  moving  pictures.  It  runs  very  high.  I don’t  know  how  people  can  go  so  many  times  and  still  be 
interested.  I do  believe  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  very  much  as  I heard  it  described  by  a Senator  in 
Washington.  He  said  that  it  was  the  high  cost  of  gasoline  rather  than  the  high  cost  of  bread.  Now,  we  all 
have  gasoline  appetites,  and  when  I say  gasoline  appetites,  I mean  that  we  want  things  now  that  we  used  to 
think  unnecessary.  Don’t  get  these  gasoline  appetites  until  you  have  something  in  the  till.  It  is  so  easy 
to  spend  our  money  foolishly,  but  there  is  little  satisfaction  afterwards  in  wondering  why  we  did  it. 

The  man  with  a saving  account  feels  like  a different  person  than  the  one  who  owes  $2.00  around 
the  corner  every  payday.  He  looks  at  himself  in  the  looking  glass  in  a much  different  frame  of  mind.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  most  men  who  are  occupied  during  the  day  take  their  pay  checks  home  to  their  wives 
and  say,  “Here  Mary,  take  my  check,”  and  that  is  about  all  until  the  next  time.  I tried  to  talk  to  the  wives 
this  afternoon  and  some  of  the  inquiries  1 have  made  lead  me  to  think  that  they  might  have  said,  “Jim  is  an 
awful  spender — I wish  you  would  talk  to  him.”  You  must  have  in  the  home  just  what  we  have  in  the 
management  of  the  railroad.  You  must  have  co-operation  in  the  home,  so  that  you  will  have  enough  to  pay 
the  bills.  Now,  if  you  will  make  a Dunbar  of  yourself  (Mr.  Dunbar  is  the  comptroller  of  the  compan}’), 
and  make  of  your  own  accounts,  what  he  makes  of  the  railroad  accounts — an  examination  every  week  or 
every  payday,  to  see  what  you  have  spent  and  what  things  you  could  have  done  without,  you  will  be  able 
to  have  a Saving  Fund.  It  is  not  decent  to  spend  the  increased  wages  and  leave  Mary  with  nothing  but 
your  life  insurance  if  you  are  taken  off.  It  isn’t  decent  for  your  family  and  it  isn’t  decent  for  yourself.  Yoii 
are  well  dressed,  healthy  and  happy-looking,  and  therefore  I am  pretty  sure  you  cordd  save  if  you  wanted 
to,  before  you  get  into  the  habit  of  spending  that  increased  income. 

I want  you  to  take  this  seriously,  and  I want  to  see  you  save,  because,  truly,  labor  is  coming  into  its 
own  and  we  are  going  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest.  You  are  gradually  coming  into  the  management.  What 
are  you  doing  now  but  helping  manage  this  property?  You  will  help  more  and  more  under  the  plans  I have 
in  mind;  but  surely  the  man  who  cannot  save  for  himself  is  in  no  position  to  tell  us  how  to  rt;n  a railroad. 

So  let  us  try  to  show  that  we  have  the  ability  to  run  our  own  family  home  business  in  a business-like 
way.  Then  we  will  be  ready  to  give  aid  and  counsel  and  suggestions  in  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  because 
I do  not  want  to  go  to  other  cities  to  get  men  for  the  higher  positions.  I want  to  pick  from  Philadelphia 
the  best  men  for  the  future  management  and  the  future  superintendence  of  this  and  any  other  property  in 
which  I may  be  interested.  This  is  the  place  where  there  is  something  else  besides  independence — co-opera- 
tion. You  men  are  in  on  the  ground  floor.  Show  me  you  have  it  in  you  to  do  this  thing  of  saving. 
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I am  going  to  ask  the  heads  of  departments,  after  the  first  of  January,  to  put  out  a system  of  cards 
so  that  every  man  may  have  the  opportunity  by  suggestion  and  criticism  of  existing  things  to  point  out  those 
things  which,  from  his  intimate  knowledge,  could  be  and  should  be  bettered.  In  that  way  I know  I will  get 
a lot  of  suggestions.  There  will  be  a lot  of  more  or  less  impossible  things  suggested,  yet  that  will  not  stop 
yoti  men  from  giving  me  your  thoughts,  because  through  that  agency  I hope  to  pick  the  minds  that  have  the 
possibilities  of  greater  things. 

AVe  are  coming  up  to  this  A-1  grade  that  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Transportation  Department,  and 
i\Ir.  Richardson,  are  working  on  to  show  the  A-1  grade  of  men.  That  is  only  a move  in  the  direction  of 
determining  that  class.  AAA  must  pick  out  the  men  from  those  who  can  do  their  own  present  work  well — 
not  from  those  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  their  cars  stopped  because  of  a blockade  (so  they  can 
take  a smoke),  nor  from  those  who  take  a passenger’s  fare  as  if  they  hated  to  be  disturbed — not  that  kind 
of  men.  The  man  who  makes  the  company’s  interests  his  own,  is  trying  to  show  that  he  is  an  A-1  man. 

Co-operation  means  something  more  than  increased  pay — something  more  than  a helping  hand  for 
the  management.  It  means  also  the  help  that  comes  to  the  men  themselves.  1 have  asked  you  for  nine 
3"ears  to  help  me,  and  you  have  helped  me.  I am  asking  you  now  to  help  yourselves  where  I cannot  reach 
you — in  your  homes.  You,  and  nobody  else,  can  do  that — you,  with  the  help  of  your  wives.  Get  co-operation 
in  your  home  of  the  same  kind  and  character  which  you  have  been  giving  here  in  the  last  few  years. 

That  is  my  message  to  you  tonight. 

II.  G.  TULLEY,  A"ice-President  in  charge  Public  Relations  and  AA^elfare:  AA^e  have  with  us 
tonight  some  244  Co-operative  Committeemen,  half  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  company,  and  the  other 
half  elected  by  the  secret  vote  of  the  employes.  The  men  elected  by  the  employes  are  in  close  touch  with 
those  whom  they  represent,  and  I feel  are  in  a position  to  speak  for  them.  I am  sure  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  each  one  of  the  committeemen,  but  that  is  not  possible;  so  I am  going  to  call  upon  the  chairmen  of  the 
■employe  side  of  the  various  committees  to  say  a few  words. 

GE( ).  AA^.  JACKEL,  President,  Co-operative  AA^elfare  Association,  and  Chairman,  General  Offices 
Committee  for  Employes ; Co-operation,  in  the  first  place,  is  trust  among  our  men.  I want  to  speak  the  minds 
of  all  otir  men  tonight,  to  President  IMitten,  in  their  appreciation  of  his  square  dealing,  and  the  remarkable 
accomplishments  he  has  had  in  overcoming  prejudice  against  the  company  by  the  men  and  by  the 
car-riders. 

I think  the  report  which  I read  this  afternoon  expresses  better  than  any  words  I might  utter, 
the  appreciation  our  men  show  of  President  Mitten — the  fact  that  we  have  99.51%  membership  in  the 
Co-operative  AA'elfare  Association. 

SYLA^ESTER  II.  STOUT,  Chairman,  General  Committee  for  Employes;  I represent  the  chair  of 
the  employe  side  of  the  General  Committee,  and  I can  truthfully  and  fairly  say  that  the  General  Committee 
has  been  able  to  handle  and  solve  all  problems  at  its  meetings,  without  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  honorable 
Arbitrating  Board. 

I want  to  extend  to  Mr.  Stotesbury  and  Mr.  Mitten,  and  the  management,  the  highest  appreciation 
of  the  departments  which  I represent,  and  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  fair  consideration  that  you  have 
shown  for  the  welfare  of  the  employes  of  your  system. 

JOHN  LUMBERY,  Chairman,  Transportation  Department  Committee  for  Employes;  I repre- 
sent 6000  and  some  odd  trainmen  of  the  transportation  side  of  this  great  corporation.  AA  hile  I do  not  wish 
to  depreciate  any  of  the  good  work  that  the  other  departments  have  done,  I should  like  to  say  that 
transportation  is  the  pioneer  of  co-operation  of  this  great  management  and  its  employes.  I look  over  there 
at  the  words — “Co-operation  AA^orks  AA'onders.’’  I will  ask  you  all,  has  it  not  worked  wonders  for  the 
carmen  of  Philadelphia?  I am  sure  that  you  will  all  say.  Absolutely  yes.  AA"e  look  better;  we  look 
happier;  our  homes  are  better. 

Mr.  Alitten  has  asked  us  to  carry  this  co-operation  into  our  homes,  and  I am  sure.  Air.  Alitten,  that 
the  men  as  a whole  have  carried  it  into  their  homes.  As  a man  who  has  been  32  years  with  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  its  underlying  companies,  and  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  an  old  railroader, 
I can  say  that  in  the  early  days  of  railroading  a man  was  not  treated  humanly.  In  those  days,  if  a man  stood 
out  against  a passenger  and  talked  for  the  fjenefit  of  the  corporation  for  which  he  was  working  and  was  reported 
by  that  passenger,  it  was  “apologize”  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  or  lose  his  position.  AA  hat  is  the  dif- 
ference today?  I will  turn  to  Mr.  Tulley.  I want  to  tell  you  how  he  has  handled  transportation,  as  I say, 
the  pioneer  of  this  great  movement — co-operation.  It  was  through  Mr.  lulley  that  we  came  to  understand 
humanity  much  better  than  we  ever  did  before.  AAA  have  gone  before  this  management  as  a co-operative 
committee.  AAA  have  joined  into  one  great  body  and  through  what?  Simply  because  we  have  got  human 
treatment. 

Under  this  management,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  man  who  can  say,  I don’t  care  who  he  may  be,  even 
if  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  remained  out  of  this  great  movement,  that  we  have  not  had  human  treatment, 
and  I think  the  transportation  men  who  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Air.  Mitten  through  Mr.  Tulley 
can  never  say  anything  different. 
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Mr.  Tulley  told  us  that  when  we  came  here  before  this  great  concourse  of  people  we  were  to  speak 
just  what  was  in  our  hearts  and  I am  trying  to  do  it.  IMr.  Tulley  has  brought  the  heart  feeling  among  the 
railroaders  throughout  this  great  corporation. 

The  wage  scale  when  I entered  this  service  and  as  far  back  as  1885 — I entered  the  service  in  1888 — 
was  16  2-3  cents  per  hour.  That  was  the  wage  scale.  For  years  we  ran  along  with  that  wage  scale,  I might 
say  ten  years,  but  I will  bring  it  up  to  this  point.  AVe  received  a 6 1-3  cent  raise  in  the  period  of  27  years; 
in  other  words  from  16  2-3  cents  to  23  cents.  Then  came  the  light — the  Stotesbury-iXIitten  management — 
in  1910. 

They  have  brought  us  prosperity  and  that  beautiful  word — co-operation.  AA"e  have  endeavored  all 
along  the  line  to  co-operate,  and  this  great  demonstration  here  tonight  has  shown  the  results.  99.51%  could 
not  be  touched  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  As  the  gentleman  has  said,  we  are  the  pioneers  of  co-operation. 
It  is  absolutely  true.  As  I travel  I cannot  find  anything  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  can  begin  to  touch 
the  P.  R.  T.  and  its  employes  in  co-operation. 

Politics  used  to  be  a great  factor  in  our  railroad  system.  We  got  a considerable  number  of  men  that 
were  irresponsible  and  the  result  was  that  we  never  had  a staid  body  of  men.  There  were  a munber  of  floaters, 
continually  floating,  who  did  not  care  for  their  positions.  AAliyi  Because  they  were  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow.  AAdien  I entered  railroading,  there  were  40  men  on  the  street  ahead  of  me.  In  the  course  of  six 
weeks  I became  a regular  man.  In  other  words,  we  got  the  yellow  sheet,  which  was  known  at  that  time 
among  you  railroaders  as  the  canary — we  were  always  looking  to  be  flred  every  night. 

Things  went  along  in  that  light  until  our  great  conflagration  or  strike  in  1909.  You  old  railroaders 
and  all  of  us  know  what  that  was.  After  one  week  of  strife  and  troubles  we  went  back  to  work.  I won’t 
say  “we.”  I remained  on  the  job  and,  bless  me,  I am  glad  of  it.  Probably  there  are  some  here  that  did  not 
remain.  No  reflection,  men — you  are  on  the  job  now  and  I am  sure  the  99.51%  of  you  mean  to  remain  on 

the  job.  In  1910  came  the  advent  of  the  Stotesbury-Mitten  management.  They  had  a hard  task  to 

perform.  In  the  period  between  June  and  February  the  men  had  come  back. 

It  was  the  most  deplorable  organization  of  trolley  men  that  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

AVe  were  torn  asunder  by  different  factions — the  Keystone  Association  and  Amalgamated  Association. 
Loyal  men,  that  did  not  give  up  the  job,  remained  Arm — one  organization  was  trying  to  draw  the  organization 
apart  and  trouble  and  conflagration  existed  amongst  the  men.  AA'hat  was  the  result?  Insults,  turmoil  of 
all  kinds  and  depreciation  of  the  service.  The  public  did  not  benefit;  the  management  did  not  benefit,  and 
the  employes  were  putting  themselves  in  bad.  But  after  all  the  trouble  and  conflagration  there  came  forward 
among  the  men  the  Stotesbury-AIitten  management,  and  they  did  not  take  hold  of  the  agitator,  grab  him 
by  the  neck  and  throw  him  out.  No,  they  were  human,  as  I said  before.  They  went  at  the  idea  of  placating 
men  and  bringing  them  back  to  the  proper  fold  and,  if  any  other  management  had  taken  hold,  I am  afraid 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  who  are  represented  here  tonight  would  not  be  on  the  job  today — would  not  be 
here  to  say  that  they  are  part  of  the  99.51%. 

This  great  co-operative  movement  began  when  we  took  the  vote  at  Horticultural  Hall  for  two  consecu- 
tive years.  I remember  in  one  stage,  I think  it  was  in  1915,  I had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Post  Office 
Building  where  the  L'nited  States  Industrial  Commission  was  then  holding  a session  open  to  all  the  great 
capitalists  of  our  city,  and  the  great  employers  of  labor  were  invited  to  speak  before  the  commission.  I won’t 
prolong  on  that,  but  I will  say  that  I remember  very  distinctly  the  words  that  were  put  to  IMr.  klitten  at  that 
time.  IMr.  AA'einstock  of  California,  one  of  the  commissioners,  when  klr.  Mitten  was  on  the  stand,  said, 
“ IMr.  IMitten,  who  is  responsible — whose  idea  is  this  co-operative  plan?”  Mr.  IMitten  came  back  with  the  reply, 
“ I am,  absolutely,  and  I intend  to  make  this  thought  of  co-operation  my  life  work.”  Gentlemen,  I think 
I am  talking  a little  too  long,  but  I have  a great  deal  in  my  heart  I would  like  to  say.  I would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentlemen  here  that  are  visitors,  I would  like  them  to  go  forward  to  their  several  places  in  the  different 
states  and  endeavor  to  put  before  the  capitalists  and  employers  of  great  labor  what  they  have  seen  here  and 
heard  here  today. 

I think  we  have  solved  the  great  unrest  that  is  floating  over  our  country  under  the  name  of  Bolshevism 
and  Socialism.  AA’ith  co-operation  I am  sure  that  we  would  have  placation  between  capital  and  labor,  such 
as  we  have  in  Philadelphia. 

HERAIAN  YANZ,  Chairman,  Rolling  Stock  and  Buildings  Department  Committee  for  Employes: 
You  have  all  heard  the  expression,  “Too  full  for  utterance.”  Our  department  frecipient  of  the  first  prize 
100%  Stotesbury  Cup)  is  too  full  of  co-operation  to  speak  a word.  AA"e  want  to  retain  this  100%  member- 
ship and  we  must  look  to  this  beautiful  cup,  tonight  and  through  the  coming  year,  as  the  emblem  of  that 
superiority.  If  we  want  the  best  car  service,  we  must  have  the  best  rolling  stock,  and  I want  to  say  to  Mr. 
Mitten  tonight  that  he  cannot  set  the  pace  too  fast  for  Mr.  Senter’s  rolling  stock  boys. 

HARRY  IMARKLE,  Chairman,  Electrical  Department  Committee  for  Employes:  On  behalf  of 
the  employes  of  the  Electrical  Department  (recipient  of  the  second  prize  100%  Stotesbury  Cup),  I wish  to 
express  the  sentiment  of  our  department  for  co-operation  in  the  AA^elfare  Association,  and  to  show  you  how 
we  appreciate  having  100%  co-operation  in  our  department,  I will  ask  my  boys  to  give  a rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Mitten  on  behalf  of  that  department. 

(A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  employe  members  of  the  Electrical  Department  Committee.) 
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THOMAvS  TURXIiY,  Chairman,  Way  Department  Committee  for  Employes:  I don’t  know  what 
to  say.  I am  glad  to  hear  so  ranch  about  co-operation,  and  all  I can  say  is  that  I assure  Mr.  Mitten 
that  he  has  my  Irest  wishes  and  those  of  the  men  that  I represent. 

PREvSIDENT  MITTEN : This  has  been  a very  remarkable  evening — a very  wonderful  testimonial. 
I am  quite  sure  it  must  have  impressed  our  visitors. 

If  Chairman  Ainey,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission,  feels  so  disposed,  I am  sure  you 
would  be  glad  to  hear  how  he  has  been  impressed. 

HOXb  W.  D.  B.  AINEY,  Chairman,  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania;  Some  one  has 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  full  for  utterance.  I find  myself  rather  in  the  position  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant’s  army,  ’’i’ou  will  recall  that  they  were  better  at  eating  than  at  fighting. 

Possibly  some  of  you  may  have  heard  a story  told  by  Rabbi  Wise.  1 find  myself  somewhat  in  the 
predicament  that  he  was  in  when  he  had  an  audience  cotisistiug  solely  of  Christians.  He  said  that  Pat  was 
very  ill  with  the  small])ox — so  ill  that  it  was  thought  best  by  his  family  to  have  the  last  rites  of  the  church, 
and'  they  presented  the  matter  to  I^atrick.  Patrick  said,  “Yes,  Bridget,  send  for  the  Rabbi,”  and  Bridget 
held  up  her  hands  and  said,  “ Pat,  darling,  why  would  we  send  for  a Ralrbi  ? Why  not  send  for  Father  Moran?” 
Then  Pat,  in  a still  more  feeble  voice,  said,  “Bridget,  darling,  you  would  not  have  good  Father  Moran  catch 
the  smallpox,  would  you?” 

I was  wondering  after  I had  accepted  your  kind  invitation  to  l:)e  present  with  you  today,  what  particular 
thing  a member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  would  catch  on  an  occasion  like  this  at  your  hands,  but  I 
would  be  doing  violence  to  my  feelings  were  I not,  on  this  occasion,  to  express  to  you,  not  only  my  appreciation 
of  the  privilege  which  you  have  accorded  me,  but  also  my  wonderment  at  the  accomplishments  which  your 
co-oi^erative  effort  has  shown  and  evidenced  in  a great  way  and  in  a very  serious  way. 

Men  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  permit  me  as  an  office  bearer  of  your  Commonwealth, 
and  one  deeply  interested  in  the  problems  which  you  are  solving  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  congratulate 
you. 

And  you,  Mr.  Mitten,  Mr.  vStotesbury,  and  the  splendid  gentlemen  with  whom  you  are  surrounded, 
I should  like  also  to  carry  my  words  a step  further  than  I have  heretofore  uttered  them,  and  to  express  like- 
wise to  you,  sirs,  my  deep  appreciation  of  your  work  which  has  made  this  co-operative  movement  possible. 

I find  myself  as  I am  standing  in  your  presence  tonight,  separated  in  a sense  from  the  employes  of  the 
company,  and  separated  in  a sense  from  the  operating  officials  and  management  of  the  company.  There  is 
an  inarticulate  body  of  citizenry  of  our  old  Commonwealth  that  is  dependent  upon  the  great  utilities  of  the 
state  and  of  the  country,  speaking  beyond  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a sense  in 
which  the  meml)ers  of  the  Pul.)lic  Service  Commission  are  representative  of  that  inarticulate  citizenry  that  is 
dependent  upon  you  gentlemen  represented  here  tonight. 

But  when  there  is  such  an  effort  upon  your  joint  parts  as  I have  seen  evidenced  in  the  splendid  spirit 
manifested  here  to-day,  and  as  it  has  worked  itself  out  along  the  lines  on  your  streets,  and  on  the  cars,  in 
aiding  and  helping  to  carry  on  the  ljusiness  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  your  city,  in  aid  of  the  individual 
citizen  whom,  in  a sense,  the  members  of  the  Puldic  Service  Commission  represent,  I am  still  inclined,  Mr. 
President,  to  broaden  my  congratulations  and  congratulate  the  l^ufdic  Service  Commission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  that  we  have  such  a utility  as  you  have,  by  your  utterances  to-night,  in  my  presence, 
told  us  you  have. 

Some  way  or  other,  I think  I am  very  old  fashioned  in  my  views.  I have  never  come  to  the  point  of 
the  strict  materialist.  Some  way  or  other,  deep  down  in  my  heart,  I have  always  had  reverence  for  those 
intangible  things,  those  words  that  you  cannot  describe  but  can  only  feel.  And  among  those  words  are  the 
ones  that  you — I don’t  know  just  how  you  would  go  to  work  to  describe  co-operation.  It  is  a hand  grip  on 
things.  It  is  a mind  grip  on  things,  and  it  is  allied  very  closely  to  other  words  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  every 
American  heart;  those  words  that  we  speak  of  as  love  of  home  and  love  of  country;  and  unless  there  is  the 
bringing  up  of  these  intangible  elements  that  influence  men  in  life  and  bring  about  the  best  that  is  in  life  to 
contril)ute  of  their  l:)est  to  countries  and  the  world  at  large,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  any  of  the  problems. 
We  may  legislate  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  We  may  have  commissions  even  of  the  fine  type,  as  that  presided 
over  by  my  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Elmquist.  But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  we  have  got  to  get  back  to 
the  ired  rock  of  human  emotions,  expressed  in  right  channels  and  evidenced  by  the  brotherhood  of  men  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God. 

When  there  is  this  hand  grip  between  employer  and  employe,  and  when  there  is  a spirit  of  obligation 
that  the  employer  appreciates  and  acknowledges  he  owes  to  those  who  are  w'orking  for  and  with  him,  and  the 
further  acknowledgment  upon  the  part  of  the  employe  towards  the  employer, then  we  will  solve  all  the  problems 
now  confronting  the  American  peo]  )le ; and  unless  we  have  that  type  of  that  which  you  have  evidenced  and 
are  experiencing  and  are  giving  out  to  the  ]jeople  who  are  dependent  upon  this  street  railway  in  the  character 
of  service  which  you  are  rendering,  I see  no  other  source.  I am  deeply  glad  that  the  influence  of  an  organization 
or  the  methods  which  you  are  adopting,  can  be  spread  abroad  to  other  portions  of  the  land,  and  that  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Elmquist,  can  take  it  back  to  Washington  as  an  inspiration  for  him  in  working  for  the  solution  of 
that  work,  as  he  and  his  associates  shall  seek  to  make  it. 
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Then  will  come  the  answer.  Then  will  come  the  answer  that  will  lead  to  safety  in  our  great  country 
and  carry  us  through  all  the  troublesome  times,  and  it  is  just  such  a meeting  as  this,  opportunity  to  see 
what  I have  seen  today,  that  makes  me  have  that  confidence  and  enables  me  to  turn  my  mind  to  words  more 
eloquent  than  I could  possess,  words  of  our  great  countryman  who  said,  “We  have  journeyed  in  safety  through 
the  wilderness  and  crossed  in  triumph  the  Red  Sea  of  civil  strife,  but  the  foot  of  Him  that  led  us  hath  not 
faltered  nor  the  light  of  His  countenance  been  turned  away.” 


PRESIDENT  MITTEN : That  is  a very  heartening  talk  that  Chairman  Ainey  has  given  us,  and  in 
the  name  of  you  all,  I thank  him. 

Chairman  Elmquist,  of  President  Wilson’s  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission,  is  here  and  has 
listened.  I know  that  you  all  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  his  impressions  are. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  ELMQL'IST,  Chairman,  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission:  I have  so 
many  impressions,  vivid  impressions,  that  I am  sure  it  would  take  me  a long  while  to  give  them  to  you  tonight. 
My  first  impression  is  one  of  distinct  pleasure  at  being  here.  You  know  when  we  were  boys  together  we  used 
to  play  the  game  “mitten,  mitten,  who’s  got  the  mitten.”  It  is  my  impression  that  Philadelphia  has  the  Mitten, 
and  that  all  of  the  other  cities  in  the  country  with  traction  problems  would  be  better  off  if  they  had  a Mitten 
also. 

I am  from  the  central  west.  Our  early  impressions  of  Philadelphia  were  formed  from  the  story  of  the 
man  who  fell  off  a twenty  story  skyscraper  and  dropped  so  slowly  that  he  was  not  hurt.  You  can  imagine 
my  impression  in  coming  here  today  and  learning  that  Philadelphia — that  slow,  steady,  Puritan,  Quaker 
city — is  evolving,  in  complete  fashion,  the  most  complicated  industrial  c^uestion  of  the  age.  Aleeting  with 
you,  with  the  managers  and  their  employes,  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  has  called  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
early  impressions  which  I had  as  a boy.  It  is  based  somewhat  upon  this  fact.  In  facing  all  of  you  here  tonight 
I cannot  distinguish  employer  from  employe,  manager  from  laborer.  Looking  at  your  intelligent  faces  it 
is  my  opinion  that  you  are  all  employes,  all  laborers  in  the  same  useful  public  service,  and  that  there  is  not 
and  should  not  be  any  difference  between  you. 


When  I was  a boAg  and  a very  young  boy  at  that,  I lived  in  Wisconsin.  My  first  employment  was  in 
a heading  factory,  a factory  which  turns  out  the  bottoms  for  barrels,  aiid  I was  working  for  50  cents  a daj’, 
taking  slabs  from  the  saw,  piling  them  on  a truck  and  moving  the  truck  to  the  drjdng  kiln.  I was  promoted 
to  planer  and  given  75  cents  a day.  There  were  perhaps  15  or  20  other  bo^^s  of  my  own  age,  all  boys  under 
15,  I think,  working  in  the  same  factory  and  getting  50  cents  a day.  After  I had  worked  on  the  planer  for  a 
while,  the  man  who  matched  the  heading  was  called  away  to  another  place  and  the  boss  said,  “Elmquist, 
if  you  will  match  the  heading  so  as  to  satisfy  the  turner  I will  give  you  the  matcher’s  pay  of  $1.75  a clay.” 
Gracious,  that  sounded  like  a fortune.  I went  away  gratefully  and  there  never  was  a word  of  complaint  from 
the  turner,  klany  weeks  went  by,  but  the  matcher’s  wage  did  not  find  its  way  into  my  pockets.  The  boys 
gathered  together  to  talk  over  their  troubles  day  after  day  during  the  noon  hour  behind  the  large  pile  of  headings 
and  finally  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  present  our  grievances  to  the  manager. 
Our  conclusion  was  that  I should  have  that  man’s  wages  because  I was  doing  the  man’s  work,  and  that  the 
other  boys  should  have  25  cents  a dav  increase,  making  their  wage  75  cents  a day.  They  selected  me  as  the 
leader  of  the  crowd  and  one  bright  June  day  at  noon  we  marched  up  very  bravely  to  the  manager.  He  was 
gumming  a saw.  The  crowd  was  behind  me,  backing  me  up,  their  chests  sticking  out  and  their  shoulders 
straight  and  a very  business-like  look  in  their  eyes. 


I said,  “Seary,  we  have  come  here  this  afternoon  to  present  our  grievances  to  you,”  and  he  looked  up 
with  a sort  of  a sneer  on  his  face  and  he  said,  “Well,  what  is  it?”  I said,  “ klr.  Seary,  it  represents  two  things. 
The  first  is  a personal  one  on  my  behalf,  and  the  second  one  is  a collective  one  on  behalf  of  all  of  these  boys. 
You  promised  me  that  when  I would  match  the  heading  so  as  to  suit  the  turner  you  would  give  me  a man’s 
wages.  I have  been  doing  that  now  for  a great  many  weeks  and  you  haven’t  raised  my  pay.  I think  I ought 
to  have  it.  The  other  boys  all  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  an  increase  of  25  cents  a day.”  He  said,  “Well, 
if  I don’t  give  it  to  you  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  I said,  “If  you  don’t  give  it  to  us  we  must  quit 
work.”  He  said,  “Go  ahead  and  quit  work;  if  you  do  I won’t  pay  you  what  I owe  you,”  and  he  owed  me 
$7.50,  which  was  a lot  of  money.  I said,  “Very  well,  we  will  quit.”  And  we  all  walked  out.  They  were  not 
quite  as  brave  going  out  as  they  were  coming  in.  We  were  about  100  feet  away  when  the  one  o’clock  whistle 
blew,  and  all  of  a sudden  the  boys  stopped  and  looked  at  each  other.  Fred  Lee  said,  “Well,  we  are  out  of  a 
job.”  I said,  “Yes.”  One  of  the  other  boys  said,  “Well,  we  didn’t  intend  to  c[uit  work.  We  want  to  work.” 
“Well,”  I said,  “We  are  through.”  “Well,”  another  fellow  said,  “Let  us  go  back.  We  have  got  to  work.” 
I said,  “Oh,  no.  Not  on  your  tin-type.”  The  boys  said,  “AVell,  we  have  got  to  go  back.  We  have  got  to 
work.”  So  all  of  the  boys  except  myself  went  l^ack — and  I was  left,  a leader  without  an  armjo 


I happened  to  go  down  to  a printing  office  where  a good  friend  of  mine  was  working,  and  he  said, 
“AVhat  are  you  doing,  Charlie?”  I said,  “I  have  struck.”  “AATat  for?”  Then  I told  him  the  story.  He 
=:aid,  “Do  you  want  to  work  in  the  printing  office?”  I said,  “Yes,”  and  began  working  in  a printing  office. 
I worked  for  three  years  to  learn  a trade,  but  I didn’t  get  one  single  dollar  of  pay  during  those  three  years. 

Now,  the  impression  that  was  left  upon  my  mind  by  that  experience  was,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  by  which  the  men  who  work  and  the  men  who  manage  could  talk  things  over  in  a quiet,  fair,  gentle- 


manly  way  and  reach  some  sort  of  an  understanding.  If  Mr.  Seary,  the  boss  of  that  plant,  had  talked  fairly 
to  us,  little  chits  of  boys,  who  should  have  been  in  school  rather  than  working,  and  reasoned  with  us  and  told 
us  why  he  could  not  have  increased  our  wages,  there  would  not  have  been  a single  word  of  protest  on  my 
account,  and  I am  very  sure  all  of  the  other  boys  would  have  been  satisfied,  too.  But  he  didn’t  do  it. 

The  result  was  that  many  of  these  boys  went  Imck  and  they  labored  grudgingly.  Their  hearts  were 
not  in  the  work,  and  very  few  of  them  have  advanced  beyond  the  point  of  common  labor. 

It  seems  to  me,  hlr.  Mitten,  and  you  men,  tliat  the  plan  which  you  have  developed  here  in  Philadelphia 
meets  the  situation  which  should  have  existed  in  St.  Croix  Falls,  AVisconsin,  30  years  ago.  The  very  fact 
that  you  men  elect  your  own  leaders ; that  you  meet  at  the  same  table  with  those  who  represent  the  institution ; 
that  you  talk  over  all  of  your  grievances,  large  or  small,  and  reach  your  own  settlements  without  the  decision 
of  an  arbitration  board,  s]jclls  more  for  success,  for  human  hapi)iness  and  for  the  eventual  development  of 
this  country,  the  greatest  country  in  all  the  world,  than  anything  that  I can  think  of. 

VCe  have  just  come  through  a great  war.  Fortunately,  that  war  has  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  exercise 
of  reason  rather  than  of  might.  And  so  long  as  reason  sways  the  human  mind  and  the  heart,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  fear  labor  trouljles,  revolution,  Bolshevism,  or  anything  else. 

There  has  been  a wonderful  develoinnent  and  a wonderful  change  in  this  country  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  AAdien  the  Furoi)ean  war  broke  out  this  country  was  fast  approaching  a panic.  In  Minnesota, 
where  I live,  there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  going  from  lumber  camp  to  luml)er  camp,  looking 
for  a chance  to  work,  and  those  who  were  fortiinate  enough  to  get  a job  had  to  work  at  from  $12  to  $16  a 
month. 

We  all  know  that  that  is  an  inadequate  wage.  AA'e  know  that  in  the  iron  mines  in  the  northern  part 
of  my  state  there  were  strikes  and  thousands  of  men  were  out  of  employment.  (Ane  very  vivid  picture  of 
that  occurred  in  my  home  section.  The  men  were  angry.  They  were  angry  at  the  country.  They  were 
angry  at  their  cmi^loyers.  They  were  marching  down  the  main  street  of  the  town  with  the  red  flag  of  anarchy 
in  their  hands.  k''inally  they  came  near  one  of  their  schools  where  there  was  a teacher  who  was  very  alert 
and  very  keen.  She  got  together  her  little  school  children,  and  had  those  little  school  children  sing  “America.” 
When  those  men,  with  their  hearts  aflame  with  anger,  were  confronted  by  their  own  children,  waving  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  singing  the  national  song  of  their  country,  they  pulled  down  their  red  flag  and  the  strike 
ceased. 

Ifliat  is  another  case  where  reason  influenced  the  working  men.  You  remember  the  years,  when  all 
through  the  south,  business  was  stagnant  and  the  southern  peo|)lc  were  sending  all  through  the  north  those 
small  packages  of  cotton  and  asking  the  iieople  of  the  north  to  “liuy  a Iiale  of  cotton”  to  save  the  south. 
All  through  the  west  the  mills  were  closecl  and  the  peoiile  were  walking  the  streets  looking  for  something  to 
do.  The  war  came  on  and  saved  that  panic. 

The  tremendous  demand  for  food,  for  supplies,  for  war  material  of  every  kind,  instilled  new  life  into  all 
of  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  every  man  and  every  woman  who  sought  work  could  get  work  at  large 
wages.  During  the  last  four  vears,  under  the  impetus  of  the  great  war,  this  country,  and  the  whole  world, 
has  been  a good  deal  like  a balloon  in  which  the  pcojfle  have  been  Iflowing  gas  for  four  years.  It  had  been 
ex]ianding  and  expanding  and  expanding  until  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  it  had  almost  reached 
the  l)reaking  ixflnt,  and,  very  much  to  your  astonishment  and  mine,  that  ex])ansion  has  not  yet  begun  to 
recede.  AA^ages  are  higher  than  they  ever  were  l)eforc.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  it  ever  was  before. 
Fverything  that  you  eat,  everything  that  you  wear,  everything  that  you  drink,  has  reached  almost  an 
unheard  of  and  exorljitant  price.  Of  cotirse  there  is  restlessness.  Of  course  there  is  a demand  for  a larger 
wage.  Of  cemrse  there  is  complaint  against  high  ])rices.  Of  course  there  is  a demand  for  labor  and 
industry  to  get  together  to  talk  over  these  problems  seriously. 

Mr.  Mitten  sounded  the  keynote  this  evening  when  he  told  you  that  the  American  people  must  save 
and  when  he  also  told  you  that  you  must  give  a day’s  work  for  a day’s  pay.  There  never  was  a time  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  my  friends,  when  there  were  such  acute  and  imperative  demands  for  every  man  to 
work  his  full  share  for  every  dollar  he  receives. 

And  I want  to  say  just  as  firmly  as  I ever  said  a thing  in  my  life,  that  the  man  today  who  asks  for  more 
money  and  at  the  same  time  less  hours  and  smaller  work,  is  not  a true  patriot  in  this  country,  in  this  time  of 
need.  We  must  exercise  our  sober  judgment  during  the  next  year  and  a half  of  trial,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  work  in  Philadelphia  that  you  are  doing — you  employers  and  you  employes,  who  send  the  message  of 
hope  and  cheer  throughout  the  width  and  length  and  breadth  of  this  land — will  influence  further  industries 
to  adopt  the  same  plan  that  you  have  here,  you  will  solve  to  a very  great  extent  the  most  acute  economic 
danger  that  we  have  ever  had. 

I feel  very  seriously  about  this,  [because  my  country  and  your  country  is  in  danger.  My  country ! The 
place  where  I was  born.  My  country,  where  as  a boy  I played  up  and  down  the  hills  and  valleys  of  St.  Croix 
Falls  and  was  happy  all  day  long.  Aly  country,  the  place  where  I went  to  common  school  and  received  the 
same  privileges  and  the  same  benefits  as  the  boys  of  the  rich.  My  country,  where  I was  permitted  to  go  to 
the  colleges  of  Minnesota  and  be  accorded  the  same  privileges  as  the  son  of  the  wealthy.  My  country,  the  place 
where  my  little  children  were  born  and  the  place  where  my  little  son  lies  buried  beneath  the  sod.  My  country, 
the  place  to  which  my  father  came  from  Sweden  in  1868,  and  worked  for  two  years  on  a section  crew  of  a 
railroad,  until  he  could  lay  up  money  enough  to  send  over  to  the  old  country  for  my  mother  and  four  sisters 
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and  a brother.  My  country,  the  place  that  has  permitted  my  father  and  my  mother  and  my  sisters  and  my 
brother  and  myself  to  live  happily,  to  worship  our  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience.  My 
country,  the  place  that  has  sent  me  to  high  offices,  to  places  of  great  responsibility,  and  which  has  done  so 
much  for  me  and  is  doing  so  much  for  my  children  now.  My  country,  which  has  done  so  much  for  me  and  is 
doing  so  much  for  you,  needs  your  support  and  my  support  today,  and  we  must  pledge  ourselves,  my  friends, 
to  our  country  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

And  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  work,  work,  work  for  what  you  have,  and  give  the  full  measure  of  your 
strength  and  support  to  your  country  and  to  your  employer;  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  your  employer 
to  give  the  full  measure  of  his  strength  and  his  support  to  you. 

PRESIDENT  jMITTEN  : I thank  Chairman  Elmquist  for  that  which  he  has  said  to  you.  He  has 
given  that  word  “co-operation”  an  added  meaning  to  us.  He  has  made  it  spell  “patriotism.”  AVhen  the 
representative  of  the  first  division  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  United  States  says  to  us,  what  he  has  said  to 
us  tonight,  he  places  an  obligation  upon  every  one  of  us;  and  when  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  great  State  of  Pennsvlvania  savs  what  he  has  said,  it  means  that  we  have  an  added  responsibility. 
It  means  that  they  have  pointed  the  eyes  of  America  and  American  workmen  in  this  direction,  and  I want 
every  one  who  feels  as  I feel  that  duty,  that  desires  to  show  American  labor  how  to  come  to  the  succor  of  his 
country  in  this  time  of  need,  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

(The  audience  arose.) 

Now  boys,  it  is  up  to  you,  and  as  we  say  good-night,  I say  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  “We  are 
being  watched — watch  your  step;  watch  your  step'” 

(At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rodeheaver,  the  hymn  entitled  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds”  was  then  sung 
by  the  entire  assembly.) 
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THE  WELFARE  PICNIC 


WILLOW  GROVE  PARK,  SEPTEMBER  3 AND  4,  1919 

The  results  of  co-operative  effort,  in  comparison  with  the  general  unrest  existing  today  throughout 
the  world  of  labor,  was  never  more  convincingly  demonstrated  than  at  the  first  annual  picnic  of  the 
P.  R.  T.  Co-operative  Welfare  Association,  held  at  Willow  Grove  Park,  September  3 and  4,  1919. 

50,000  picnickers  made  up  the  aggregate  attendance  during  the  two  days,  including  employes  of  every 
grade  and  class,  with  their  families,  whose  smiling  and  happy  faces,  indicative  of  confidence  and  contentment, 
proved  that  the  more  than  10,000  employes  of  this  company  are  not  of  the  large  army  now  enlisted  in  the 
“want  more — do  less”  movement. 

Special  car  service  with  the  new’  tw’O-car  trailer  trains,  manned  by  volunteer  crews,  w^ere  operated 
morning  and  afternoon  from  each  of  the  company’s  car  depots  direct  to  Willow  Grove  Park.  For  this  occasion 
the  employes  themselves  voluntarily  refrained  from  using  their  passes,  and  paid  full  cash  fare,  the  fare  collec- 
tions from  this  special  service  going  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  Co-operative  Welfare  Association. 

Sousa  and  his  band  gave  afternoon  and  evening  concerts,  and  community  singing  was  led  by 
Rodeheaver. 

The  mornings  and  afternoons  w’ere  given  over  to  track,  field,  and  aquatic  sports  for  men,  women  and 
children.  The  novelty  races  included  three  legged,  shoe,  sack,  egg,  potato,  obstacle,  wdieel-barrow,  and 
skip  rope  races,  not  forgetting  the  fat  men’s  dash.  The  swumming  events  included  long  and  short  distance 
swdms,  distance  plunges,  fancy  diving,  and  a tub  race.  Useful  and  attractive  articles  were  given  as  prizes 
to  the  winners  in  the  diversified  contests. 

A rest  tent  was  provided  near  the  athletic  field  for  the  use  of  ladies  and  children,  and  especially  for 
the  care  and  guarding  of  lost  children. 

GET-TOGETHER  MEETING— FI RST  DAY 

Great  get-together  meetings,  with  a special  urge  to  the  employes  to  bring  their  w^omen-folk,  were 
held  in  the  Music  Pavilion  each  afternoon  at  5 o’clock. 

At  the  first  day’s  meeting,  Rodeheaver,  in  starting  off  the  community  singing,  struck  a keynote  when 
he  said: 


I am  especially  glad  to  be  here  on  this  occasion,  which  I think  is  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  of 
this  kind  that  the  world  has  ever  known  anything  about,  and  I believe  you  are  having  an  opportunity 
in  making  one  of  the  greatest  bits  of  commercial  history  today  that  has  ever  been  made.  We  cannot 
realize  it  now,  as  no  one  ever  realizes  when  they  are  making  history,  that  they  make  it,  but  you  are — 
you  men  and  women  of  this  great  Co-operative  AVelfare  Association. 

The  thousands  of  voices  were  then  joined  in  old  and  new  songs  of  which  “America,”  “Long,  Long 
Trail,”  “Brighten  the  Corner,”  “Smiles,”  and  “Oh,  How^  I Hate  to  Get  up  in  the  Morning,”  were  the 
favorites. 

PRESIDENT  JACKEL,  elected  by  and  from  the  workers’  side  of  the  Go-operative  Committees,  to 
be  head  of  the  Co-operative  Welfare  Association,  presided,  and  in  opening  the  meeting  said  in  part: 

I wish  to  extend  to  this  inspiring  audience,  and  especially  to  our  out-of-town  guests  from  New 
York,  Washington,  Harrisburg,  and  other  cities,  the  appreciation  of  the  Co-operative  Council  of  the 
Welfare  Association,  for  their  presence  and  help  in  making  our  picnic  a success. 

What  a comparison  there  is  between  the  conditions  of  our  employes  today  as  compared  with 
those  of  years  past.  You  all  know  that  Mr.  Stotesbury  brought  Mr.  Mitten  to  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Mitten  brought  to  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  the  Co-operative  Plan.  He  placed  his 
mental  conception  of  fair  and  square  dealing  in  the  midst  of  industrial  strife  and  burning  human 
discontent.  Discord  was  general.  The  men  opposed  one  another,  but  they  all  opposed  the  manage- 
ment. The  public  condemned  both  the  men  and  the  management.  Based  upon  eternal  truth,  co- 
operation disarmed  all  prejudice. 

You,  my  fellow-workmen  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  know  one  of  Mr.  Mitten’s 
mottos  to  be  “ A good  day’s  pay  for  a good  day’s  work.  ’ ’ I wish  that  we  could  go  into  executive  session 
tonight,  amend  that  resolution,  and  tell  our  chief  that  we  took  the  liberty  of  changing  that  motto  to 
read  “A  better  day’s  pay  for  a better  day’s  work.” 

This  great  feeling  created  by  co-operation  has  brought  us  a reward.  The  company  previously 
gave  or  contributed  to  our  association  $10,000  a month.  They  promised  us  that  if,  by  September  2nd, 
noon  time,  we  would  have  a membership  of  95%  of  all  the  eligible  employes,  they  would  increase  the 
contribution  to  $20,000,  or  $240,000  for  the  calendar  year  of  1920. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  intense  pleasure  to  announce  to-day  that  we  have  a membership 
of  99.51%  of  all  eligible  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
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President  Jackel  then  awarded  the  100%  banners  to  the  branch  locations  on  the  system  having  all 
their  eligible  employes  enrolled  as  members.  Of  the  61  branch  locations,  52  earned  100%  banners. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  TULLEY,  in  charge  of  Welfare  and  Public  Relations,  spoke  of  the  proposed 
Saving  Fund,  and  the  necessity  for  thrift,  and  said  in  substance: 

klanv  requests  have  come  from  our  employes  that  the  company  establish  some  kind  of  a Saving 
Fund.  While  the  management  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  such  a move,  they  feel  that  this  should 
be  handled  entirely  from  the  view-point  of  the  employes,  and  a committee  of  the  Welfare  Association 
is  now  working  out  such  a plan.  No  doubt  it  can  be  so  handled  that  it  will  pay  a substantial  rate  of 
interest,  the  first  consideration,  of  course,  being  safety. 

We  want  vou  women-folks  to  take  an  interest  in  this  matter.  Wages  have  increased,  and  per- 
haps von  may  say,  “Yes,  expenses  have  increased  also,”  bt:t  I want  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  employes  are  concerned,  expenses  have  not  increased  in  pro]jortion  to  the  wages  paid, 
and  I sav  that  if  our  employes  are  not  saving  that  surplus  they  are  not  doing  what  is  right. 

After  all,  saving  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  opportunity  as  of  will-power.  The  hardest  dollar 
to  save  is  the  first  one.  But  once  you  get  the  habit  of  saving,  it  is  comparatively  easy. 

You  mav  wonder  why  the  company  is  interested  in  this  saving  question.  What  good  does  it 
do  them?  It  does  this  good — any  man  who  saves  is  thrifty.  What  does  “thrift”  mean?  “Thrift” 
means  the  management  of  your  affairs  in  such  a way  that  you  are  continually  getting  a little  better 
off,  and  “thrift”  means  spending  a little  less  than  one  earns.  “Thrift”  means  not  only  the  saving 
of  money;  it  means  something  far  more.  It  means  personal  efficiency ; it  means  self-control ; it  means 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  character.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  the  man  who  saves  and 
is  thrifty  makes  a good  employe.  That  is  why  we  want  P.  R.  T.  employes  to  save. 

Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion,  put  something  away  for  a rainy  day.  Work  and  save. 
PRESIDENT  JACKEL: 

Our  next  speaker  hardly  reqvtires  an  introduction,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those — possibly  there 
are  a few  here  who  do  not  know  who  Lieutenant  Milsom  is — I want  to  say  this,  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  Princess  Pat  Regiment,  10,52  men — they  went  over  there  to  fight  the  Hun.  There  are  eight 
survivors.  He  is  one  of  the  eight  survivors.  Lieutenant  Milsom. 

LIEUTENANT  MILSOM: 

When  I try  to  get  my  voice  over  this  audience  I feel  in  the  same  position  as  the  man  who,  before 
the  first  of  July,  was  determined  to  get  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  went  to  his  club  every  night  to 
load  up  all  he  could.  One  night  he  stayed  there  until  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning.  His  con- 
dition was  such  that  on  the  way  home  he  found  himself  going  from  side  to  side  up  the  street.  So  bad 
became  his  condition  eventually  that  he  had  to  su])port  himself  by  leaning  against  a lamp  post.  As 
he  was  hanging  on  to  this  he  looked  through  the  early  morning  mist,  and  he  saw  a moving  picture 
theatre  before  him,  and  on  it  was  a large  electric  sign  with  these  words,  “Home,  Sweet  Home — in 
three  reels.”  In  a language  that  is  now  a dead  language  he  said  “Gentlemen,  it  can’t  be  done.” 

I think  every  one  present  feels  in  the  dej^th  of  his  or  her  heart,  that  we  can  come  together  this 
afternoon  without  fear  of  dread  news  that  might  come  on  the  morrow,  of  someone  close  to  us  having 
fallen  on  the  other  side.  Deep  down  there  is  a profound  gratitude  towards  our  God  that  the  ghastly 
war  is  over,  and  that  we  have  come  out,  our  flags  bespattered  with  blood,  torn  and  ragged,  and  our  men 
war  weary  and  many  disabled,  but  through  all  victorious  at  the  last. 

And  what  has  won  the  war?  Has  it  been  dissension?  Has  it  been  political  rabble?  Has  it 
been  religious  dissension?  Has  it  been  petty  jealousy?  Has  it  been  a tearing  asunder?  Has  it  been 
trying  to  pull  down  the  man  who  is  a born  and  natural  leader?  Has  it  been  a quitting  of  the  job? 
Has  it  been  slackness'  Has  it  been  disloyalty?  No.  It  has  been  a great,  big,  remarkable  standing 
together,  that  spells  “co-operation.” 

Out  there  with  the  thoughts  drifting  homeward  across  the  ocean,  surrounded  by  a few  who 
were  near  in  the  face  of  danger,  feeling  a terrific  loneliness,  red  blood  running,  hungry,  war  torn,  danger 
on  every  hand,  the  air  filled  with  screaming  metal,  in  the  face  of  odds  that  almost  any  human  being 
would  run  and  quit,  men  falling,  struggling  and  dying,  men  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  gone,  and  you 
left,  to  hold  the  line  with  inadec[uate  support.  There  was  no  dissension  there.  But  from  the  lone 
watcher  in  the  night,  out  there  in  no-man’s-land,  waiting,  watching,  guarding,  thinking  of  those  whom 
he  was  protecting  in  a distant  land,  inspired  by  high  ideals,  through  two  hours  of  rain,  and  then  perhaps 
four  of  frost,  yet  still  on  the  job,  still  doing  his  duty,  until  death  should  come,  and  then  meeting  it 
with  a smile.  From  him  to  the  artillery  rushing  up,  from  him  to  the  reserves  coming,  from  him  to 
the  remarkable  work  in  the  Red  Cross  tents  where  the  nurses  were  going  iip  and  down  the  wards,  no 
limit  to  their  patience,  no  hours  of  rest  for  them,  no  thought  of  personal  comfort,  but  under  terrific 
climatic  conditions,  to  use  an  army  phrase,  “carrying  on”  night  and  day,  watching  by  those  patients, 
adjusting  a bandage,  dressing  a wound,  writing  a last  message  for  a dying  man  to  send  to  his  people — 
no  jealousy  there.  A man  coming  back  on  a stretcher,  where  there  should  be  a cry  of  agony,  a song. 
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Xo  political  rabble  there.  Protestant  by  the  side  of  Hebrew.  Catholic  there,  too.  No  religious 
dissension,  but  just  like  God’s  own  men,  100%  men,  casting  aside  suspicion  and  mistrust,  working  as 
one.  That  is  how  they  won  the  war. 

And  the  women  at  home!  Selfishness?'  Was  it  found  in  those  women?"'  Climbing  the  bus 
steps  many  times  a day  in  the  l)ig  cities  collecting  fares?  Delivering  the  vegetables?  Delivering  the 
milk?’  Driving  automobiles?  Working  out  in  the  helds,  sowing,  reaping,  plowing,  that  the  production 
of  the  food  stuffs  should  not  be  hindered,  and  that  their  men  should  go  to  a man’s  place  in  the  line! 
Self-thought?  Down  there  in  their  little  home  where  each  night  the  mother  and  sisters  were  looking 
ilown  the  fiend  in  the  trail,  praying  for  their  one  man  to  come  home,  and  then  when  at  last  the  news 
came,  that  he  had  given  his  all,  he  had  fallen  over  there,  to  look  up  from  earthly  sorrow  to  heavenly- 
hope,  and  through  it  all  to  smile.  And  then,  the  large  photograph  in  the  parlor,  not  crape,  but  over 
it  the  flags  of  the  Allies  placed!  That  is  the  spirit  that  won  the  war. 

Furthermore,  the  greatest  man  in  God’s  world  today  is  the  private,  who,  no  matter  what  the 
conditions  of  life  might  liave  fjeen,  at  the  hrst  call  did  not  stop  and  c^uibble,  but  went  and  gave  his 
body  to  be  placed  in  tliat  living  wall  that  dangers  should  not  come  to  you.  There  is  the  type  of  man 
of  any  army  of  the  Allied  countries — I care  not  from  which  country  he  might  come — who  counts. 
Be  not  asliamcd  to  be  a ])rivate  in  the  Industrial  Army  of  your  country. 

Now,  that  applies  to  you.  As  the  night  lias  jiassed,  as  the  thing  beyond  the  conception  of  man 
has  been  overcome,  as  a danger  titanic  has  been  swept  away,  so  we  must  face  the  future.  There  is 
agitation.  There  are  in  our  country  men  who  would  break  down  traditions,  and  bring  unhappiness 
to  our  homes.  But  let  us  stand  up  four-sejuare  men,  co-operating,  working  together,  not  being  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  that  has  not  quite  gone,  but  in  the  great  future  let  us  set  our  star,  and  in 
following  that  star  endeavor  to  bring  aliout  universal  brotherhood.  Let  us  live  on,  trusting  where 
we  cannot  trace,  for  somewhere  yet  unborn  is  a great  white  day-break  that  will  bring  us  liberty,  common 
understanding,  common  sympathy,  and  afjove  all  beauty  and  peace. 


GET-TOGETHER  MEETING— SECOND  DAY 

Thursday’s  get-together  meeting  opened  with  Lieutenant  John  Philip  Sousa’s  band  playing  “Flags 
of  Freedom,’’  Ijy  Sousa,  dedicated  to  ?\fr.  and  ?\Irs.  F.  T.  vStotesbury. 

As  on  the  hrst  day’s  meeting,  communit}"  singing  led  liy  Rodeheaver,  was  a feature. 

PRESIDENT  JACK  EL: 

To  such  an  extent  have  the  employes  of  our  company  jiut  their  conhdence  in  Mr.  Alitten  and 
caught  the  thought  of  co-operation,  that,  as  announced  yesterday,  wc  can  say  to  Mr.  Mitten  and  all 
others,  that  the  mcmbershi]j  in  the  Co-operative  fVelfare  Association  has,  within  the  last  few  days, 
increased  to  9h.51%,  of  all  the  eligible  employes  of  the  company. 

President  ?Mitten,  in  behalf  of  the  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  are  all  glad  that  you  are  here.  We  l:)elieve  in  you  and  all  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to 
lead  and  we  will  follow.  Dur  men  have  asked  me  to  ask  you  to  talk  to  us  this  afternoon. 

PRESIDENT  kllTTEN: 

I do  that  most  gladly.  The  news  that  your  president,  Mr.  Jackel,  has  just  told  us  of  the  great 
increase  in  memVjership  fills  my  heart  with  joy.  It  is  a wonderful  change  that  has  been  brought  about 
since  1910. 

You  have  had  ?\Ir.  Rodeheaver,  you  will  have  Mrs.  Stotesbury,  Mr.  vStotesbury  and  Lieutenant 
?Milsom,  all  designed  to  make  you  glad.  To  me  falls,  as  usual,  the  necessity  of  talking  on  a rather 
serious  sul)ject.  That  is,  the  high  cost  of  living.  If  we  are  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  must 
all  ]jroducc  more,  because  they  need  it  across  the  water;  therefore,  we  must  produce  more  if  we  are 
to  have  more  to  divide  here.  P.  R.  T.  employes  have  no  excuses  to  make  in  that  regard,  in  that,  quite 
(Efferent  from  the  spirit  of  the  ordinary  workmen,  they  are  producing  today  more  transportation  per 
man,  than  ever  I)efore  in  their  history.  If  all  workmen  produced  as  we  are  producing,  there  would 
be  no  ciuestion  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  nor  of  labor  troubles.  We  together,  the  men  and  this  manage- 
ment, have  very  materially  increased  the  earnings,  and  the  men  have  quite  got  their  share.  We  have 
seen  to  that,  as  we  promised  in  1910,  when  we  started. 

This  is  about  the  only  chance  I have  had  to  talk  to  you  wives  and  women-folk,  and  I have  long 
wanted  to  talk  to  you,  because,  after  all,  your  husbands  look  to  you  to  mother  them  in  many  cases. 
My  exi)erience  has  been,  if  I can  get  the  co-operation  of  the  wives  and  of  the  mothers  I can  very  well 
count  on  the  men.  Your  men  have  had  a very  large  increase  in  wages.  Are  you  going  to  save  it? 
That  is  the  question.  The  men  in  many  cases  will  not  do  it  unless  you  women-folk  make  them. 
The  money  comes  easier  than  it  did.  It  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  you  unless  you  save  it. 

The  Co-operative  Welfare  Association  has  in  mind  a saving  system,  and  it  is  my  great  desire 
that,  so  far  as  you  can,  you  place  this  last  increase  of  wages  directly  into  that  fund,  leaving  it  there  to 
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accumulate.  Having  been  poor  myself,  I know  that  the  first  start  of  a saving  account  is  the  import- 
ant thing.  The  rest  will  come.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  you  to  sign  an  order  on  the  treasurer  to  deposit 
this  increase  of  pay.  You  have  not  been  having  it  to  spend.  You  have  been  getting  along  without 
it.  Now,  if  you  sign  an  order  of  that  kind,  the  money  that  you  have  never  had  goes  into  that  fund, 
to  allow  interest  on  it  to  accumulate.  You  get  a saving  account,  and  you  will  get  some  bait  in  your 
can  to  go  fishing  with  in  the  stream  I am  going  to  point  out  to  you  soon,  I hope,  but  you  have  got  to 
show  the  ability  to  save  money.  That  which  is  given  to  anyone  usually  doesn’t  do  much  good.  The 
money  that  counts  is  the  money  that  you  have  to  strive  to  earn  and  save.  We  can  give  you  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  the  money.  You  must  save  it  yourselves. 

I want  you  wives  to  give  the  men  the  same  kind  of  help  that  your  husbands  have  been  giving 
me  these  past  few  years.  Save  your  money.  Co-operation  has  done  this  wonderful  thing.  Phila- 
delphia’s results  have  brought  here  today  the  chairman  of  the  President’s  Federal  Electric  Railways 
Commission,  Mr.  Elmquist,  to  see  and  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  situation.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished is  almost  unbelievable  without  this  first-hand  observation.  The  chairman  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ainey,  is  also  here,  and  has  expressed  his  interest  in  what 
we  are  doing.  In  Philadelphia,  men  and  management  together,  co-operating,  are  carrying  people  for 
5 cents  and  paying  the  highest  wages,  and  nobody  else  has  been  able  to  do  it.  When  these  gentle- 
men get  the  atmosphere,  look  in  your  faces,  hear  you  speak,  they  will  know  the  reason  why. 

Give  to  me — as  your  husbands  have  given  me — co-operation.  Let  me  see  you  give  co-operation 
in  the  home.  Let  that  be  your  watchword.  Co-operation  in  the  home,  toward  what?  A saving 
account.  Through  your  joint  efforts  we  have  put  into  every  wife’s  hands  a $1,000  life  insurance 
policy,  your  property,  and  truly  the  wives  appreciate  it,  because  I am  told  that  often  Mary,  when 
she  leaves  town,  writes  to  the  secretary  and  says,  “If  anything  happens  to  John  while  I am  gone,  you 
will  find  me  at  such  and  such  a place.’’  It  is  a real  equity.  We  can  give  you  the  $1,000,  but  that  is 
when  John  is  gone.  Try  to  save  money  norv  to  enjoy  life  while  you  have  your  John. 

The  P.  R.  T.  Glee  Club  gave  several  selections  which  were  greatly  appreciated. 

President  Jackel  then  presented  iMr.  Stotesbury. 

MR.  STOTESBURY: 

My  friends,  it  is  a great  pleasure  for  Firs.  Stotesbury  and  me  to  be  with  you  today  to  welcome 
you  and  meet  the  various  members  of  the  Co-operative  Welfare  Association.  Mrs.  Stotesbury  and 
I were  in  Maine  when  we  heard  from  Mr.  Mitten  that  this  entertainment  was  to  take  place  this  after- 
noon. We  were  only  too  glad  and  delighted  to  say  that  we  would  accept  at  once,  and  we  shortened 
our  vacation  two  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  being  here  with  you. 

We  are  strong  believers  in  co-operation.  Without  co-operation  you  cannot  be  successful. 
That  is  shown  by  the  way  things  have  been  accomplished  in  Philadelphia  in  connection  with  the  trolley 
situation.  You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  membership  in  the  Co-operative  Welfare 
Association. 

Mrs.  Stotesbury  and  I were  anxious  to  show  our  interest  in  your  efforts  for  a large  membership 
in  the  Co-operative  Association.  So  we  have  offered  two  prizes  to  the  departments  having  most 
nearly  100%  of  all  eligible  employes  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Co-operative  Welfare  Association. 

Philadelphia’s  street  car  service  is  supplied  today  by  a loyal  and  satisfied  body  of  men,  who  are 
a credit  to  the  company,  and  of  whom  the  city  may  be  justly  proud. 

Two  departments  enrolled  100%  membership.  The  first  one  to  succeed  was  the  Rolling  Stock 
and  Buildings  Department,  and  the  second,  the  Electrical  Department. 

i\Irs.  Stotesbury  will  be  delighted  to  present  the  prizes,  which  are  a token  of  our  admiration 
for  your  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation. 

PRESIDENT  MITTEN: 

Before  Mrs.  Stotesbury  awards  the  prizes,  I want  to  say  that  I must  compliment  the  depart- 
ments which,  while  not  quite  successful  in  getting  100%,  made  a wonderful  record.  When  I look  at 
the  Transportation  Department  with  6,174  employes,  when  they  were  all  “agin”  it  in  1910,  or  nearly 
all,  when  6,141  are  for  it  today,  I think  they  deserve  all  the  complimentary  talk  that  I could  give  them 
in  the  rest  of  the  day.  They  have  99.47%. 

The  Way  Department  (and  they  are  a scattered  department  all  over  the  tracks)  98.32%.  The 
General  Offices  (and  they  include  a coming  and  going  force)  99.66%.  The  total  figure  being,  as  your 
president  said,  99.51%  out  of  a possible  100%.  We  all  ought  to  have  a prize. 

During  the  presentation  of  the  Stotesbury  first  prize,  100%  membership  cup,  to  the  Rolling  Stock 
and.  Buildings  Department,  a group  of  children  came  upon  the  platform  attired  as  workmen,  representing 
various  trades  and  bearing  a banner  entitled  “Co-operation.”  A number  of  workmen  also  stepped  in  front 
of  the  platform  bearing  a large  banner  with  the  words  “Rolling  Stock  and  Buildings — always  100%.” 
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Mrs.  Stotesburv,  in  a few  wcll-choscn  words,  most  graciously  presented  the  cup  to  the  Chairmara 
of  the  Rolling  Stock  and  Buildings  Department  Committee,  Mr.  Yanz. 


HERMAN  YAXZ: 

Mrs.  Stoteslmrv.  as  the  representative  of  the  Rolling  Stock  and  Buildings  Department,  I wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  high  appreciation  of  our  efforts  as  represented  by  this  cup  that  you  present  to- 
ns for  reaching  100*^.  r)ur  efforts  represent  all  branches  of  labor  combined  under  one  head,  under 
co-operation.  lOO^r  perfect — which  we  intend  to  continue,  for  the  names  of  Mitten  and  Stotesbury, 
to  this  dei)artment,  represent  fair  play  and  honest  dealing. 

Mrs.  Stotesburv  then  presented  the  Stotesburv  second  prize,  100%  membership  cup,  won  by  the 
Electrical  Department.  The  cup  was  accepted  for  the  committee  by  Mr.  Harry  Markle,  who  said  that  the 
100%  mark  reached  by  the  employes  of  the  Electrical  Department  represented  their  sentiment  toward 
co-operation. 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  klitten,  who  planned  and  handled  the  sports  program  of  the  picnic,  was  introduced  and 
received  an  ovation.  Dr.  Mitten,  son  of  President  Mitten,  served  as  Captain  of  Ambulance  Company  No.  125, 
107th  Sanitary  Train,  52nd  Division,  during  the  war  and  spent  four  months  as  a prisoner  in  German  prison 
camps.  He  is  now  devoting  his  energies  to  working  out  President  Mitten’s  ideas  in  the  practical  application 
of  co-operation  to  the  adjustment  of  relations  between  labor  and  capital. 

A call  was  made  for  the  men  to  stand  who  had  been  in  Government  service  during  the  war.  Many 
men  stood,  representing  a part  of  P.  R.  T.’s  contribution  to  the  Government  service.  The  audience  gave 
three  rousing  cheers  in  tribute. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  enthusiastic  singing  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner’’  and  general  hand- 
shaking. 
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SPECIAL  Car  service  to  willow  grove  picnic — MANNED  BY  VOLUNTEER  CREWS.  NOBODY  USED  PASSES — ENTIRE  RECEIPTS  DONATED 

TO  THE  ASSOCIATION 


THE  REST  TENT  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


OBSTACLE  RACE 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  VENUS  WERE  THERE 


100-YARD  SWIM 
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SKIP-THE-ROPE  RACE  FOR  GIRLS  SS 


SHOE  RACE  3-LEGGED  RACE  MISS  SAFETY  FIRST 


MEN’S  10C-YARD  DASH 
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GOING  ON  THE  “VACATION  ” RACE 


THE  FAT  MEN’S  TUNE  UP 


TRY  RUNNING  IN  A SACK 


THE  “PEP”  COMMITTEE 


THE  JUDGES  ALSO  ENJOYED  IT 
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TULLEY  AND  JACKEL  STAND  FOR  CO-OPERATION 


MR.  AND  MRS.  STOTESBURY  AND  LIEUTENANT  SOUSA 


PRESIDENT  MITTEN  AND  CR.  MITTEN— A SMILE  ALWAYS  WINS 
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ffii  STOCK-"”  BID^ 
Lalwavs  100%  I 


MRS.  STOTESBURY  GRACIOUSLY  PRESENTS  THE  100%  MEMBERSHIP  STOTESBURY  CUPS 
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THE  100%  MEMBERSHIP  STOTESBURY  CUPS 


FIRST  PRIZE.  WON  BY 

ROLLING  STOCK  & BUILDINGS  DEPARTMENT 


SECOND  PRIZE,  WON  BY 
ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT 
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